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to discover that the patronage machinery of 
a President — to thwart misuse of which an 
Amercan tradition has been reared — is more power- 
ful than ever. National conventions still nominate 
candidates in the same old way, and he to whom 
the most delegates owe first allegiance by virtue 
of past favors still sits in the driver’s seat. 
Presidents wield an enormous power over political 
conventions. Since the Civil War only one Chief 
Executive, desirous of succeeding himself, has been 
denied his party’s nomination. After the Republican 
debacle of 1912, however, a great reform movement 
was launched. Direct primary laws swept through 
State Legislatures, and Civil Service reform, de- 
signed to shear the President of political strength, 
became an issue. But nothing was really reformed. 
Delegates to national conventions are directly 
elected now by only thirteen States, and in most of 
these the statutes have been stripped of significance 
by the popular pastime of running native sons. 
There are more Federal appointees who hold their 
jobs by Presidential largesse on the government 
pay roll today than there were in 1912. When Taft 
was nominated the second time, there were 50,000. 


I: these days of third-term talk it is enlightening 


Today there are 60,000—collectors of internal 
revenue and customs, first, second, and third-class 
postmasters. All owe debts to the President, and 
unlike employees under Civil Service, they are not 
debarred from active participation in politics. 
They may and do go to party conventions as 
delegates. They supply the motive power of a great 
machine responsive only to the touch of the Presi- 


~ dent’s hand. 


The merit system in the Civil Service has been 
frustrated to satisfy the passion for patronage. 
Before Taft, the candidate who passed a Civil 
Service examination with the highest grade got the 
job. Now the appointee is selected from the three 
who top the list. Political consideration plays no 
minor part in the designation. 

Southern delegates to Republican conventions 
have ever put a whip in the hands of Republican 
Presidents. They represent only a handful of voters, 
for outside of Kentucky and Tennessee no G. O. P. 
candidate ever got an electoral vote from Dixie. 
They owe allegiance and pay it only to him who 
parcels out the nice fat jobs down South. They 
rode over Roosevelt and nominated Taft. Under 
Coolidge their number has actually been increased. 
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Not counting the two border States, there were 288 
Southern delegates to the Chicago rumpus in 1912. 
The number was cut to 153 for 1916, and to 147 for 
1920, and the national committee voted in 1921 to 
shave the figure still more to 118 for 1924. It was a 
foregone conclusion that Harding would be re- 
nominated, anyway, and the reduction would have 
a good moral effect. But Mr. Harding died and 
Calvin Coolidge stepped into the picture. He 
appointed a Virginian as his secretary —a Vir- 
ginian, by the way, well versed in the business of 
Southern delegations and patronage. Although Mr. 
Coolidge was not by any means the choice of the 
party potentates, his managers forced the com- 
mittee in 1923 to forget their reduction and actually 
to boost the number of Dixie delegates to 156 — 
more than they had aggregated since 1912. 

Patronage still sits in the saddle — more securely, 
it seems, than ever. The dangers which dictated the 
tradition against third terms for Presidents have 
not been obliterated by the ostensible cleansing 
processes of high-sounding reform. If anything, 
they have been multiplied. We wonder whether it 
would not be wise to take another look at that 
old third-term precedent before casting it into the 
junk pile. 


Glory in the Skies 


| eyes week, just as we went to press, the false 
report was received that the America had 
landed outside Paris. Now, with the full story of 
their magnificent achievement revealed, Tue In- 
DEPENDENT sends to Com- 
mander Byrd and his comrades 
its heartiest congratulations. 
Lindbergh’s lonely and brilliant 
flight had its own unique ro- 
mance and glory. The long, 
long trail blazed through the 
skies by Chamberlin and Levine 
showed a sustained power, a 
felicity and ease of execution 
which made it forever memo- 
rable. But the flight of the America — altogether 
different from the others in conception and purpose 
— proved to be an equally heroic conquest, a new 
triumph for the spirit of man over the hazards and 
handicaps of nature. It was a triumph in skillful 
and courageous navigation under conditions of 
unparalleled difficulty. It was a triumph in the 
resourcefulness, in the fortitude, in the almost 
desperate valor of four men facing a hopeless situa- 
tion and a cruel and certain disappointment as well, 
who yet contrived to win out by a miracle. Like 
Kipling’s men of the S. S. Bolivar, they 





Euchred God Almighty’s storm, 
Bluffed the eternal sea. 


The world, and particularly the world of flying 


men, recognizes their achievement. It is more than 
a feat of skill and daring. It is a lesson and a help 
to all of us. 


New Wine for Old Bottles 
IR prorons this European epidemic of giving new 


names to old cities stops soon, all the geog- 
raphies in the world will have to be reprinted. There 
was some sense in what Norway did — rechristening 
the capital with its ancient name of Oslo. But poor 
old St. Petersburg was switched to Petrograd and 
then to Leningrad — and if there are a few more 
revolutions in Russia it will be able to furnish enough 
old grads for a reunion. And now the Turks are 
moved to wipe out Constantinople and write in 
Mustapha Kemal, It is all very disconcerting, 
Sensitive to modern trends of thought, I] Duce may 
yet be tempted to change the name of Rome to 
Mussolini; and the Spanish dictator prompted to 
substitute Rivera for Madrid. Then we shouldn’t 
know when a traveler asked for his ticket whether 
he was headed for the capital of Castile or the 
naughty place where wicked persons pitch dollars 
on the wheels of chance. 

We pray that the contagion be confined to the 
other side of the Atlantic. We should hate to see 
Philadelphia become Vare or Washington, Coolidge. 
It is depressing to linger over the possibilities. The 
movement should be nipped in the bud. The 
chamber of commerce of ex-Constantinople should 
advise the inhabitants of that city that although it 
might seem good politics from religious motives to 
substitute an Ottoman name for a Christian, it 
would be poor business to baptize the center of the 
Turkish tobacco trade with a name which sounds 
like a slogan for an American cigarette. 


The Charge that Rhodes Men Fail 


ERBERT A. L. FISHER, warden of New 
College, Oxford, and trustee of the Rhodes 
fund, declares that Rhodes scholars as a whole are 
failures. He grounds his conclusion on the conviction 
that almost no Rhodes scholars have won eminence 
after leaving Oxford, and points out that only one 
— President Aydelotte of Swarthmore — has gained 
international fame. In a measure the warden may be 
right. It is difficult to designate many ex-Rhodes 
scholars who have made high marks in American 
life, but it must be remembered that the oldest 
Rhodes man cannot now be more than forty-five, 
and few mortals are at that age renowned. Still, if 
Mr. Fisher’s indictment is actually justified, the 
fault seems to lie in the system by which Rhodes 
men are designated. He who would win the award 
must be at once a scholar, a leader, and an athlete. 
He must be versatile to a degree — and, in the light 
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of the reported failures, possibly even to a fault. 
The system is premised on the assumption that 
youthful versatility connotes manly greatness. 
Lads of unique excellence in a particular pursuit, 
but inept in others, do not ride free through Oxford. 
This groundwork of the Rhodes theory may be 
faulty. How many great poets ever displayed the 
youthful quality of leadership, as the world counts 
it? How many renowned scientists or philosophers 
ever ran the hundred in ten flat? 

If the charge of failure by Rhodes men stands, it 
is possible that many-sidedness in youth presages 
future mediocrity rather than future eminence. 
This is an intricately organized planet on which 
the laurels more and more bedeck the brows of 
those who pay strict attention to a particular 
specialty. Possibly the world would be better served 
and Cecil Rhodes’ dream come more nearly true 
if Oxford scholarships were awarded to lads with 
definite skill in limited fields. The versatility now 
demanded in each individual might then be more 
easily attained for society through the combined 


talents of many well-trained specialists, 


Problems of Radio Control 


HE vast possibilities offered by radio as a 

medium for the spread of propaganda — good 
and bad — present a problem of broadcasting con- 
trol which the commission at Washington is wisely 
approaching with caution. On the one hand, private 
control of the air by a few groups, toward which 
there is a slight tendency, militates against radio 
presentation of both sides of a question. On the 
other hand, unregulated traffic in the ether presents 
untold possibilities for rogues. Tendencies in both 
directions are evident. He who would speed a mes- 
sage far and wide over the land must knock at the 
door of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company for a wire hook-up. So far this monopoly 
has not been abused by the company, but sooner or 
later a hue and cry is certain to be raised against 
it. Already a few stations have charged that in the 
allotment of wave lengths discrimination has been 
made in favor of the larger stations. 

But while the battle against reputed monopoly 
has been opened, lack of regulation has also made 
for radio abuse. Aimee Semple McPherson, back in 
Los Angeles after her escape from the hot clutches 
of the Mohave Desert, ran afoul of the grand jury 
and fled to her microphone. Nightly she traduced 
the district attorney and catechized agencies of the 
State as “persecutors” allied with the powers of 
darkness to drag her down. Thousands were made 
to see the authorities as blackguards. C. C. Julian, 
flashy Los Angeles promotor into whose oil and 
mining schemes literally millions of dollars in savings 
have been poured, owns a broadcasting station. 
Recently the directors of an oil company bearing 


his name were indicted for fraud. Although Julian, 
not “officially” connected with the company at the 
time, escaped arrest, he took the case to the radio 
and hurled ungrammatical philippics into the ether, 
to the discredit of many reputable citizens and his 
own advantage as a promotor. Neither of these 
broadcasters ran athwart the law, but they were 
running close to contempt of court and their action 
indicated the dangerous possibilities of unregulated 
radio-casting. 

Sooner or later the Radio Commission must not 
only concern itself with the technical phases of 
radio, but will be forced to consider subject matter 
in the granting of wave lengths. Only recently a 
station broadcasting religious messages complained 
that its lectures were drowned out by another station 
specializing in jazz. The Commission was requested 
to cancel the wave length of the jazz station for the 
benefit of religion. All such issues have so far been 
side-stepped. The Commission holds that the Gov- 
ernment is not concerned with subject matter, but 
only with technical problems. Sell, the matter 
cannot be dodged forever. 

At present the Commission seems wisely willing 
to let radio outlive its growing pains and develop 
definite tendencies before positive control measures 
are applied. This seems the right policy. Radio 
should not be monopolized. Neither should it be 
open to pirates. But it is still too much of an infant 
to be disciplined without danger of harmful 
stunting. 


When Congress Meets Again 


EVER in the memory of the oldest voter has 
a summer preceding a session of Congress 
given such promise of rip-roaring ruction in the 
House and Senate as that which conditions: political 
now guarantee for next December. There have been 
warm scraps in Washington in years just before 
Presidential elections. There have been some colossal 
clashes in the Senate. And we have watched with 
misgivings while the House dipped into juicy barrels 
of pork. But never before has the nation faced a 
session of Congress under such a combination of 
agitating circumstances as now prevail. A President 
threatens to run for a third term. That would start 
a good Congressional scrap any time. The two 
parties will be almost tied in the Senate, in itself a 
situation conducive to warm moments. The coffers 
of the Treasury are fat with the most enticing 
surplus in the history of the country. And that 
alone will always start hot fires in the House. 
But put them all in the pot together, let them 
simmer from July to December, and then serve 
them up to the boys in the Senate and the House. 
If that isn’t a recipe to make all the historic fighters 
of Congress turn over in their tombs, then Nicholas 
Longworth is a Democrat. 
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No sooner will Mr. Dawes rap for order in the 
Senate than the disorder will begin. With both eyes 
on 1928 Jim Reed and his Democratic cohorts will 
open fire on Vare and Smith and the Republican 
“frauds” by which these men rode to the Senate. 
The contest over their seating is destined to shake 
the ceiling of the chamber as it has seldom been 
shaken before. And no matter how the battle ends, 
when the smoke has cleared away the Senate forces 
will be off to the next hot scrap, for plenty more 
will be waged. 

Meanwhile, the House will be swept by politically 
inspired emotions as partisan mouthpieces charge 
opponents with favoritism in tax-reduction pro- 
posals. Representatives from the port and river 
towns where dredging programs demand appropria- 
tions, and from districts where a few new post 
offices would nail down a goodly number of votes, 
will turn greedy eyes toward the $600,000,000 
surplus, while others from desert areas will fix 
themselves for all time with the folks back home by 
standing stalwartly against the threatening depra- 
dations of the pork-barrel contingent. Secretary 
Mellon’s program for tax reduction is sure to pre- 
cipitate a knockdown, drag-out fight as Democrats 
swing their oratorical cudgels at the heads of corpo- 
rations and strike blows on behalf of the dear people. 
There will be almost as many amendments to tax 
bills as there are Democrats in the House. Appro- 
priation measures of all kinds with the Treasury 
so well heeled will be battled over as they never 
were before. 

In both branches there will be merry set-tos over 
farm relief, the matter of levees and spillways for 
the Mississippi, taxes, appropriations, Army and 
Navy, and so on ad infinitum. But over and above 
everything else Congress will be thinking more 
keenly than ever in terms of politics. 


The Year’s Coal Strike 


TN long as the wheels of industry turn, houses are 
not cold, and the price of coal is lower than it 
was a year ago, the public cares little that almost 
200,000 coal miners are on strike. Since April 1, 
miners in the Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and western Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous fields have 
been idle. They refused to ac- 
cept a cut in pay and walked 
out. But for very good economic 
reasons their action and con- 
tinued idleness have not caused 
a ripple on the placid surface 
of public concern. 

Fortunately, the country en- 
tered the strike period with 90,000,000 tons of soft 
coal in reserve, the largest supply that has ever been 
on hand in the history of the country. Fortunately, 





too, the railroads have been unusually efficient in 
moving coal from mine to consumer. And fortunately 
again, summer demands for soft coal have been far 
below normal this year. As a result the price of coal 
is less than it was in 1926, and there is plenty on hand 
to supply every want. So the public goes care-free 
about its business without a thought of strikes. 

Indications at this writing, however, point to the 
fact that the situation is getting worse rather than 
better, and that unless the strike ends soon the 
public may awaken with a start. The reserve of soft 
coal is gradually although slowly diminishing. At the 
same time production at the non-union mines in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, normal 
during the first stages of the strike, dropped below 
normal in June. Prior to the strike weekly production 
in all mines for 1927 varied between 2,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons more than for corresponding weeks 
in 1926. Since April g of this year, however, aggre- 
gate production per week has been consistently more 
than 1,000,000 tons less than during the same weeks 
last year. The burden so ably borne by the non- 
union mines during the first weeks of the walkout is 
not now being carried. Between April 2 and June 
4, weekly production in the non-union districts 
dropped from 4,509,000 to 3,948,000 tons. In the 
union territory prestrike production was about 
2,500,000 tons each seven days. Now it is down to 
250,000 tons. It is obvious from these facts that 
if the strike continues a day of reckoning must 
eventually come. 

It is of course possible that the operators and 
union will reach an agreement before depletion of 
reserves brings home to the public that there is a 
big strike going on. The strike may end before its 
consequences become serious. At present, the only 
ones being hurt are the operators whose profits are 
curtailed, and the strikers whose wages are stopped. 
So far the unscathed public, which never sees a 
crisis until it is menacingly at hand, knows nothing 
about the walkout and seems to care less. 


Hoover Tackles Traffic 
OW that Secretary Herbert Hoover has di- 


rected his valuable energies toward a solution 
of the problem, we may rest assured that something 
definite will be accomplished in the way of stand- 
ardizing traffic regulations. Not long ago THE 
INDEPENDENT pointed out the enigma which varying 
signals and markings present to puzzled travelers in 
strange parts. Mr. Hoover has called to his counsel 
a group of forty experts to discuss possible traffic 
solutions. They will consider vehicular movement 
and parking, signs, signals, and pedestrian regula- 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce has a way of 
seeing through to the end everything he starts. 
We know of no one better qualified than he to bring 
highway order out of traffic chaos. 
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Unfounded Suspicions Out of 
Geneva 


E Geneva conference is as yet far from 
finished, but even at its present stage one 
conclusion seems almost obvious. If the 

United States is to maintain a parity with Great 
Britain in cruiser strength an immediate extensive 
building program, which will make a substantial 
dent in Treasury surplus, will have to be under- 
taken. Perhaps this conclusion was obvious from 
the outset; perhaps the public in this country was 
somewhat misled into believing that limitation 
was synonymous with reduction; perhaps the frank 
conversations in Geneva revealed certain national 
aspirations to which we were not fully alive. But 
in any case, the conclusion on the face of it 
seems an unhappy one, and one calculated to give 
jingoes and skeptics a pleasant smile at the expense 
of the pacifist and hopeful internationalist. Yet 
there is so far no real reason for regret that the 
conference was called or disappointment at the 
progress made. 

The principal issue at present lies between the 
United States and Great Britain. Japan is still 
playing a passive, intensely interested réle. The 
issue is simply where and how some limitation shall 
be put on cruisers of 10,000 tons or less. When the 
conference first opened the issue was not so simple. 
Great Britain wished to reopen the Washington 
agreements regarding capital ships. She bungled her 
tactics in such a way as to give the impression in 
this country that she was definitely manceuvring 
for a fleet larger than that of the United States and 
that she would refuse to recognize our claim to 
parity and our hope of carrying that parity down 
through all classes of ships besides the capital ships. 
Ambassador Esme Howard was quick to recognize 
the genuine suspicion which this attitude aroused 
in the United States, and his wise advice to his 
Foreign Office was instrumental, we are sure, in 
causing the British delegation at Geneva to change 
its tune and disclaim any desire to top the United 
States in any form of building. Then began the 
cruiser discussion. It soon became evident that the 
British set great store by a large fleet of small 
cruisers. Numbers interested them more than 
tonnage. With numerous naval and fueling bases, 
cruising radius and gun strength were to them of 
secondary importance to a great number of able 
patrol ships. But the United States did not want 
great numbers, and it did want a type which had a 
large cruising radius. Furthermore, in tonnage the 
British had actually in commission or under con- 
struction a cruiser fleet more than twice as great as 
that of the United States, and the American delega- 
tion, with economy and reduction as its watch- 
words, naturally aimed at reducing the British total 


rather than threatening to increase the American. 
Hence, the impasse which is still unbridged. 

We are convinced that some formula of limitation 
will be reached, but we are equally convinced that 
the formula will carry with it an agreement allowing 
Great Britain an even greater cruiser strength than 
she now possesses. With parity the cry of every naval 
patriot in this country this inevitably will mean the 
great American construction program which we 
prophesy. However, suspicion of hostile motives on 
the part of the British is entirely unjustified. We 
must not forget that before the conference there was 
no limit whatever to small cruiser building, and 
that the last eight years had seen tremendous British 
and Japanese activity. Any limitation, therefore, 
is a blessing. And it is not for us to say what Great 
Britain’s requirements in small cruisers may be. 
That she is not building against us or, for that 
matter, against any first-rate power, is obvious 
from the fact that small ships, smaller even than 
the agreed limit of 10,000 tons, are her objective. 
Then again, her efforts to reopen the Washington 
agreements do not seem to us to hide any sinister 
motives, but to be prompted by a desire to economize 
in the one field where the Empire feels it is safe to 
economize — namely, the field in which the United 
States is the only formidable rival. Finally, we 
should not forget that parity in tonnage, particularly 
in the smaller classes, is a distinct advantage to 
the United States because even with two great 
coasts to defend we have not the problems of far- 
flung possessions. The Philippines, which are always 
matched against British overseas possessions, could 
never be held against, say, a Japanese invasion in 
any event, and at Washington we renounced all 
rights to their further fortification. Hence, our 
problem and that of the British have little in 
common, and parity in gross tonnage should fully 
satisfy us rather than insistence that we have as 
many cruisers as Britain. 

There is one final point of suspicion between the 
British and ourselves which might just as well be 
handsomely embalmed now as later. This is the 
oft-repeated assertion that merchant ships can be 
converted into effective fighting machines and that 
for this reason the British have a great advantage’ 
over the rest of the world. The American press 
even quoted Admiral Jones as making some such 
ridiculous statement, although a careful check-up 
revealed no such foolish commitment. We hazard 
the guess that from our admirals to our midshipmen 
nary a sailor could be found who would not gladly 
do battle with an armed §0,000-ton Leviathan, 
himself commanding a 5,000-ton cruiser. Unless, 
of course, the Leviathan had been armored, refitted, 
and entirely rebuilt — a process which would take 
years. Merchantmen are useful as troop ships if 
properly convoyed, but as fighting machines they 
are negligible. 
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Those Wicked South Sea Isles! 


By Harry L. Foster 


the few remaining places in this progressive 

world where a traveler could conveniently 
forget now and then, if so disposed, a few of the 
more exacting commandments of the Decalogue. 
In fact, thanks perhaps to the movies and the 
popular fiction magazines, I pictured the white 
population as consisting largely of remittance men 
with native consorts, or 


I HAD always thought of Polynesia as one of 


islands today. The South Seas are the parson’s 
happy hunting ground. The Kanakas are simply 
nutty over religion. Why, the only time the devils’ll 
work is when they want money to build a church. 
You wait and see. Of course, these missionaries 
don’t clean up any big pile themselves. If they 
belong to a society, they’ve got to send it all home, 
so a lot more of ’em can come out. And fellows like 

that one down there, 





who really have a 





roistering traders who 


bartered in exchange 
for pearl shell or copra 
such commodities as 
rum, gin, Scotch, and 
absinthe. 

There might, of 
course, be a missionary 
here or there, but he 


When Mr. Foster set out for those wicked South Sea 
Isles a year ago, the Editors asked him to save his 
impressions for INDEPENDENT readers. The result 
has been a series of four articles, of which this is 
the first. In them, the missionary plays an important 
réle for, in Mr. Foster’s words, ‘‘Polynesia’s present 
story is the story of the missionary himself, and he 
needs no patronizing sympathy from the travel writer, 

or even from the writer of romance”’ 


chance to get away 
with something, never 
seem to have any busi- 
ness sense. But just the 
same, you needn’t 
waste any time pitying 
them. They’re the real 
little tin gods out here, 





and the natives eat out 





didn’t really count. I 





visualized him as a 

rather desolate and lonely figure, a trifle pathetic 
in his wrinkled black garments and old-fashioned 
plug hat. He was probably well meaning and per- 
severing and all that, but his light was only a feeble 
beacon in the great dark ocean of sin and darkness. 
I decided, as I set out for the South Seas about a 
year ago — to write of their delightful. iniquity — 
that I might, just out of sympathy, say a kind 
word for him. 

On the big steamer that took me to the islands 
there were two evangelists, a man and his wife, 
traveling up forward in the steerage. Both were 
from the farm— plain, wholesome, small-town 
folk, neither cultured nor yet illiterate. They repre- 
sented none of the organized societies, but were 
going out to Pagopago on their own initiative. 

“We're not getting paid to do it,” the man ex- 
plained earnestly. “Fact is, we’ve worked a long 
time, my old woman and me, to get the money for 
the trip. And saved, too. We lived on $8 a week, 
the both of us, for over a year to do it. You see, the 
Lord sort of called us. We’d read about the people 
out this way in one of them missionary reports — 
how they needed help, and didn’t wear trousers, 
or anything — and we decided we could do some- 
thing. We’ve got about $200 saved, above our 
passage money, and we figure we’ll find some way 
of earning a living.” 

What privations lay before them? “None what- 
ever,” grunted a fellow passenger, when I called his 
attention to the pair. “I wish I’d come out to sell 
the Gospel instead of sewing machines. I’d probably 
have done better. That’s the best business in the 


of their fingers. If that 
pair doesn’t make out all right, it’ll be on account 
of too much competition and nothing else.” 

I had heard the opinion of a layman, and the 
layman in Oceania is always bitterly hostile to the 
clergyman. And, as in the Far East, the clergyman 
often reciprocates this hostility. There was another 
gentleman of the cloth on board, the representative 
of one of the larger societies, traveling first class, 
who often took me aside to voice his woes. 


“FTAHE natives of the islands are simply lovely,” 
he would say. “It’s the white man out there 
who needs conversion. How can I tell my people 
they should come to church upon the Sabbath, 
when my fellow countrymen never cross its thresh- 
old? And then, the example of their personal 
habits! We try to shame them by our temperate, 
abstemious life. That’s what irritates them.” 
Perhaps there’s something in that. Although, 
from the layman’s point of view, the missionary 
may sometimes prove a bit of a nuisance. It is 
inevitable that a cause which takes men thousands 
of miles across the sea, to lands where they do in 
many instances suffer hardship and discouragement 
to bring their own beliefs to others, must occasion- 
ally enlist the fanatical and the overzealous. In 
justice to the cause, it must be admitted that such 
are in the minority, surprisingly so. But they attract 
the most attention, and the layman loves to point 
them out as the “typical” specimens. 
The one on shipboard probably belonged to this 
category. He went conscientiously about the vessel, 
leaving tracts where they might help his fellow 
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passengers, sometimes on the reading-room tables, 
sometimes under the stateroom doors of those he 
deemed especially needy, and a/ways in the smoking 
room where the principal sinners were most apt 
to congregate. Also, he was much concerned about 
the safety of the younger women on board,— 
mostly school-teachers bound for Honolulu,— and 
he used to warn them, in fatherly fashion, against 
the use of rouge or powder. “You probably don’t 
realize,” he said, “the effect it has on men.” 


‘Ee we slipped over the equator to land at 
Pagopago, in American Samoa. It was the 
United States’ only possession in the Southern 
Hemisphere — a quaint and picturesque port in a 
sunken volcano from which one side had benev- 
olently fallen to admit visiting steamers. Beyond 
its barrier reef, the forested hills rose steeply and 
majestically, in the most glorious of settings, and 
the graceful coco palms fringed its coral beach as 
in the best of tropical fiction. 

There is a naval station here, neat and im- 
maculate, and run by regulation, but I did not 
linger in the town. After all, I had come to the 
South Seas to find romance — to give the reading 
public what it is supposed to want. So I strolled out 
along the curving path that bordered the blue 
lagoon. The Samoan dwellings along the way were 
charmingly untouched by foreign influence, but 
the natives themselves — although they still re- 
tained the /ava-/avas, or brief skirts of olden times — 
greeted me in perfect English, learned in local 
mission schools; and there was not a village, 
however picturesquely thatched, which did not 
contain a small, whitewashed wooden chapel. 

Finally, however, I discovered a real character — 
in the person of a grizzled old native who beckoned 
me to his home among the breadfruit trees. He was 
toothless and the top 


From Samoa, I transshipped on a trading vessel 
bound for Fiji and the Tongas. It was manned by 
stalwart, bristling-haired Melanesians, and it plied 
the outlying seas without itinerary or schedule. 
There was a charm in its lazy, erratic progress. Day 
after day it crept onward through the islands — 
islands that seemed to be sprinkled all over the 
ocean, rising in varied shapes and sizes, from 
diminutive doughnut-formed atolls to bulky masses 
of volcanic mountain, some verdant and grown 
with luxuriant jungle, others wind swept and 
barren, still others mere fantastic crags jutting from 
the sea and hollowed into caves and grottoes by the 
pounding of the surf. Each night a tropic moon, 
directly overhead, touched the rising clouds with 
streaks of blazing silver and tipped the horizon with 
a faint, luminous glow, but left the waters darkly 
mysterious save for the globes of phosphorescence 
that tossed and twinkled in the depths. From the 
forecastle, where the native sailors foregathered, 
the trade winds brought back occasional snatches 
of a weird Fijian chant, and it sounded glori- 
ously heathen. 

“’Eathen?” echoed the cockney steward, when I 
spoke of it. “Why, blimy, they’re singin’ ’ymns. 
Oh, they myke ’em over a bit to suit ’emselves, and 
give ’em a bit of ragtime, but they’re ’ymns right 
enough. They’re ’olding service.” 


ND so they were. The white missionaries have 
trained many natives for the ministry in these 
island groups. They seldom receive a salary. As a 
rule they work at such jobs as do the rest of their 
countrymen. But upon occasion — in the farthest 
villages of the interior and upon every steamer with 
a Polynesian or Melanesian crew — a brown clergy- 
man is sure to pop up, in a clean white su/u or 

breechclout, to organize a prayer meeting. 
In the present case, 





of his brown head was 
nearly bald, but a 
luxuriant stubble of 
frizzly white hair grew 
over his shoulders and 
halfway down his 
naked back. He waved 
me to a seat upon a 
pandanus mat, and 
squatted cross-legged 





“The South Seas are the parson’s happy hunting 
ground, The Kanakas are simply nutty over re- 
ligion. Why, the only time the devils’ll work is when 
they want money to build a church. Of course, 
these missionaries don’t clean up any big pile them- 
selves. If they belong to a society, they’ve got to 
send it all home, so a lot more of ’em can come out. 
But just the same, they’re the real little tin gods 
out here”’ 


it was a Seventh Day 
Adventist ceremony — 
they are strong out 
here — and held upon 
a Saturday. But the 
next day, Sunday, a 
native Methodist made 
his appearance, and 
the whole crew . at- 
tended again, rocking 








before me, trying 
vainly to converse in a violent sign language. 
Here at last was someone to grace the pages of 
a lurid yarn. I described him in my notebook as a 
former cannibal. And in expression of my gratitude, 
I offered him a cigarette. But he declined. His face 
broke into a grin. The mirth became uncontrollable. 
His whole body rocked at the absurdity of the idea. 
“Him no smoke,” explained a young lad who 
came to my relief. ““Him Seventh Day Adventist.” 


the hold as before with 
their lusty voices, and rolling out the deep-toned 
“Allelu-a, ah-menny, allelu-a,. ah-mennnnnnn!” 
with the greatest of enthusiasm. 

And when we finally landed in the Tongas — the 
only group in the Pacific nominally independent of 
European rule, with its own queen and court and 
government — the Christian church was even more 
in evidence than in Samoa. In fact, at Nukualofa, 
the pretty and well-ordered native capital, every 
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single building appeared to be a church, except one 
large barnlike structure with a quaintly shaped 
roof which rather resembled an inverted rowboat. 

“But that one is a church,” explained a British 
resident. “You see, in the old days of native archi- 
tecture, that sort of roof was the regular style. 
And when the Wesleyans first built it — that’s the 
oldest here— they copied the local houses. But 
later they built their own kind of mission — square, 
with peaked roof. And now the Tongans, when they 
build a house, copy the mission, so that every house 
here Jooks like a church.” 

And everywhere the bells were ringing. 

“But this is Monday!” I protested. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. Your steamer crossed the inter- 
national date line last night — the meridian where 
the calendar changes. This is Sunday again — in 
Tonga.” 


T was the same throughout all the many groups 
I visited — even in the one-time cannibal Fijis. 
The Fijians of today, although many of the older 
men undoubtedly had eaten human flesh in their 
time, proved so gentle that one could go anywhere 
in the interior without arms. I lived myself for many 
weeks among the mountain tribes, the last to adopt 
a civilized diet, and have never known kindlier or 
friendlier hosts. Those who could speak a few words 
of English asked me what church J belonged to, 
while at a banquet in Bau, formerly the stronghold 
of the last cannibal king, I was invited to say grace! 
The missionary’s influence was everywhere ap- 
parent, and I should not be surprised if a large 
part of the local layman’s hostility to him was 
prompted to a great extent by envy. Perhaps it was 
best expressed in the frank and irreverent words of 
one trader I met in the islands. “I have to give 
these natives a strip of calico or something for their 
money,” he said, “and my shop’s going to wreck 
and ruin. But that sky pilot over there just says a 
few prayers for them, and he’s building another 
church on the proceeds — when they’ve got one 
house of worship zow to every ten inhabitants!” 
There is positively no escape for the wicked in 
the South Sea Islands today. In Suva, the capital of 
the Fijis, I strolled one evening into the native 
section of town. Suva is really a cosmopolitan little 
city. More than a thousand white colonists have 
settled there, mostly Aus- 


adjuncts of thoroughly civilized communities. Even 
the so-called “native” district is scarcely Fijian, for 
it is occupied largely by East Indians imported origi- 
nally as coolie labor by the big sugar planters, but 
now prospering and setting up in business for 
themselves. 

It was a dim and smelly region of narrow alleys, 
thronged with many types of humanity — skinny- 
legged Hindus, bearded Sikhs, Polynesians from 
many scattered islands, and huge, black Fijians, 
statuesque in their su/u skirts, their hair rising in 
gorgeous, bushy manes. And even here one found 
the preacher. It was a woman, quite a young woman 
— another of those who had heard the “call” and 
come out independently with her husband, at their 
own expense, to carry the banner of some obscure 
and penniless sect at home. They had not built 
their own chapel as yet, so they conducted their 
meetings each night upon this corner of a ram- 
shackle lane picturesquely entitled “The Street of 
All Nations.” The young husband, flanked by a 
couple of native converts, held aloft a flaming 
torch, and by its weird, wind-flickered light, she 
expounded the Gospel. 

It did not faze her in the least that her auditors, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, understood no 
English. Or that twenty out of those twenty already 
had been baptized by her predecessors. She was 
there to preach, and she preached with all her 
might in a high, shrill voice that knew no modu- 
lation, but emphasized every single word of it: 
“You’re sinners, every one of you! If you’ve lent 
yourself to the devil, you belong to the devil! And 
where are you going to spend the rest of your life? 
Rejoicing up there with the angels and the arch- 
angels? No! You'll be burning down there, every 
one of you, burning down there in bel/!” 


HAT happened to that pair of earnest workers 

whom I left at Pagopago, I’ve never heard; 

but I’m sure they were well received, for this region 
is the missionary’s paradise. Whatever he may have 
suffered in the past — and he suffered much, as I 
shall show in forthcoming articles— he has un- 
questionably reaped a greater success in the South 
Seas than in any other part of the world. In fact, he 
is so influential there today that Polynesia’s present 
“story” — to use the word in the newspaper man’s 
sense of what constitutes 








tralians, not of the old, 
rollicking, blackbirder 
type, but of the modern 
business-intent genera- 
tion, and they have 
brought with them electric 
lights, asphalt streets, taxi- 
cabs, well-stocked depart- 
ment stores, cricket 


matches, and all the other 





The amazing beauty and carelessly re- 
strained penchant for romance in the South 
Sea maiden has inspired the pen of more 
than one writer. Mr. Foster is no exception. 
In his next article, which will appear in the 
July 30 INDEPENDENT, he records the results 
of a thorough investigation. ‘“‘About Those 
Tropic Sirens’ gives a lively description of 
black-haired maids who are charter members 

of the Lucy Stone League 


news value because of its 
outstanding importance— 
is the story of the mission- 
ary himself, and he needs 
no patronizing sympathy 
from the travel writer, or 
even from the writer of 
romance. He is, as my 
friend on the steamer put 
it, a little tin god. 
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How Much Are the Railroads Worth? 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


OR years the Fed- 
Re valuation of 

the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dragged 
its weary, monotonous, 
expensive way and but 
scant attention has been 
paid to it except by those 
directly affected. The 
questions involved have 
been too technical to be 


Fourteen years ago, under a mandate from Con- 
gress, the Interstate Commerce Commission set out 
to estimate how much the railroads were worth. 
Now, with their survey practically completed, the 
question has arisen: Shall their valuation be based 
upon prewar prices, or upon the cost of replacement 
at present prices? The decision affects every person 
in the United States. Mr. Tingley, a civil engi- 
neer experienced in railroad valuations, explains 

the situation in this important article 


determining the original 
cost. The bulk of the rail- 
road mileage had been 
built years ago, and all of 
the big trunk lines were 
the result of lease, mer- 
ger, consolidation, and 
piecemeal construction. 
In the early days it was 
not considered as impor- 
tant as now to preserve 
accurate cost records, and 








readily comprehended, 
and the layman has set it down as one of those 
political undertakings created for the purpose of 
manufacturing jobs, the practical utility of which is 
past all understanding. But the attitude of the pub- 
lic has undergone a sudden change. Last March a 
majority of the Commerce Commission announced 
as final a decision in the case of the little St. Louis 
and O’Fallon Railroad which has been widely broad- 
cast. If upheld by the courts the railroads are likely 
to suffer with impaired credit and crippled trans- 
portation facilities. If reversed, it will mean dollars 
and cents to every man, woman, and child in the 
land in added freight and passenger bills. With this 
announcement the public has perked up. It wants to 
know what it is all about — why it has been neces- 
sary to spend upward of $120,000,000 and fourteen 
years’ time to arrive at this conclusion, and where 
their dollars and cents come in. 

From the viewpoint of a civil engineer experienced 
in railroad and other public-utilities valuations, it is 
the purpose of this article to explain what this deci- 
sion means; to tell why the Government embarked 
on this enormous undertaking; to point out some of 
the difficulties that have constantly beset the path of 
the Commerce Commission in its endless controver- 
sies with the representatives of the railroads while 
trying to reach a conclusion in this politico-engineer- 
ing-economic problem. 

In placing a value on the railroads, the Commis- 
sion has been working under mandatory instructions 
from Congress. The Valuation Amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 provides that the 
Commission must, among other things, ascertain 
and report on each of the individual railroad prop- 
erties, “the original cost to date,” “the cost of re- 
production, new,” “the cost of reproduction, less 
depreciation,” and in like manner to “ascertain and 
report separately other values or elements of value, 
if any.” These are the high spots of the Amendment. 

Diligent inquiry soon proved the impossibility of 


such meagre information 
as had been kept had been lost or destroyed. Ex- 
pensive experiments with some of the smaller prop- 
erties, notably with the 124-mile line of the Texas 
Midland Railroad, which belonged to the late Mrs. 
Hetty Green, proved this beyond question and 
further efforts were abandoned. 


N arriving at “the cost of reproduction, new” and 
“the cost of reproduction, less depreciation,” it 
has been necessary to make a complete inventory 
of every useful thing that goes to make up an 
operating property — from spikes to locomotives, 
from floor mops to Grand Central Terminals. This 
has been a Gargantuan undertaking, now practically 
complete, but what price or value should be applied 
to these millions of units? Here is where the shoe 
pinches — has pinched all through the operation 
—and the pressure hasn’t yet been removed. Pro- 
ponents of the railroads have argued for high valu- 
ations and have claimed that prices of today, less 
depreciation, should be applied to inventory units. 
In this contention they are technically right, for they 
can point to at least six decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court to uphold their view; to the 
famous and oft-quoted case of Smith v. Ames, in 
1897; to the case of Wilcox v. The Consolidated Gas 
Company, in 1909; to the Minnesota Rate cases of 
1912; to the Southwestern Telephone case of 1922; 
to the Bluefields Water case, also of 1922, and, 
lastly, to the up-to-the-minute case of McArdle 
v. The Indianapolis Water Company of 1926. These 
are all public-utility cases involving identically 
the same principles of valuation now urged by the 
railroads; namely, that it is the present value of 
property that governs. The Commerce Commission 
has persistently refused to accept this version. Ad- 
mitting the fact of these court decisions which could 
not well be dodged, it has declined to recognize their 
application to the railroad situation as it stands 
today. It was not till last March, however, after 
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listening to arguments — the record of which would 
fill a good-sized library — that it came out flat- 
footed, as it did in the St. Louis and O’Fallon case, 
to announce as the final decision of a majority of its 
members that, for the purposes of railroad valua- 
tion, prewar prices must obtain. 

This decision is revolutionary to a degree, and if 
upheld by the Supreme Court — reversing its own 
decisions — will mark a new era in public-utilities 
valuations which, in turn, will reflect on the prices of 
commodities or service which they furnish and on 
the prices of the commodities they transport. 


ARIOUS motives were behind the initiation of 

the railroad valuation. The Commission had 
been adjusting freight and passenger rates in order 
that, on the one hand, the public should not be over- 
charged and, on the other, that the railroad prop- 
erties might be enabled to earn a “fair return” on a 
“reasonable investment.” The determination of 
what constituted a fair return was a matter of prin- 
ciple, precedent, and economic expediency and 
needed no long-drawn-out valuation to ascertain; 
but the matter of what constituted a reasonable 
investment was quite a different thing. Neither Con- 
gress nor the public placed any degree of confidence 
in the “investment” figures furnished by the rail- 
roads, and the valuation was expected to clear up 
this question from the viewpoint of an impartial 
observer. This “impartial observer,” however, had 
another duty to perform — implied, though none 
the less obligatory in that it was expected as its first 
consideration to safeguard the public from the ag- 
gressions of the powerful railroads. For years the 
conviction had been held in Congress and by the 
public in genera) that the railroad properties were 
overcapitalized, that their book accounts which 
formed the basis of the reasonable investment used 
by the Commission were doctored, and that the 
public had been paying exorbitant rates in order 
that big dividends might be declared on oceans of 
“water.” It was the implied duty of the Commission 
to prove this contention. 

The Valuation Amendment, sponsored by the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, was passed by Con- 
gress in March, 1913, and so far as inventories are 
concerned is now practically complete, or as near 
complete as it ever can be with additions, subtrac- 
tions, and alterations to the properties constantly 
going on. During all these years the Commission has 
been trying to ride these two horses which have per- 
sisted in keeping so far apart as to make the straddle 
difficult. The mandatory instructions and the im- 
plied obligations kept pulling in opposite directions 
and refused to be reconciled. It has long been ap- 
parent that the efforts of the Commission to show 
that the railroads are overcapitalized have failed. It 
tried hard enough to prove this contention, but it 
couldn’t be done. Once there had been plenty of 








water in the railroad stocks, but it had been squeezed 
out long ago — “de-watered” from earnings that 
had been plowed back into the properties. As near 
as may be estimated from the incomplete returns 
now available, a total valuation of the entire railway 
system of the country will be reached amounting to 
not far from $22,000,000,000 or $23,000,000,000 — 
this by the “cost of reproduction, less depreciation” 
route and by applying prewar prices to inventory 
items, modified by the application of prices of 1919 
for construction work done since 1914. This is the 
best the Commission has been able to do in order to 
satisfy the implied obligation. Against this figure 
stands an issue of approximately $17,000,000,000 of 
railroad securities outstanding and in the hands of 
the public to which may be added about $4,500,- 
000,000 of securities held in the treasuries of the 
railroad companies, a small portion of which has 
been authorized but none issued and outstanding. 
This would appear to slay successfully the watered- 
stock bogey. 

The situation has been further complicated by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. Under its terms the 
more prosperous railroads are obliged to turn back to 
the Government one half of any earnings they may 
make over and above six per cent to be used to help 
out their poorer sisters, this six per cent to be cal- 
culated on the valuation as ascertained by the Com- 
merce Commission. No settlement has ever yet been 
made by any prosperous property on this basis, and 
it is here that the St. Louis and O’Fallon Railroad 
comes in — a test case in which the Government is 
suing that railroad in order to recapture its share of 
excess earnings. This little nine-mile tail has been 
selected to wag the dog 244,000 miles long. Under 
the terms of the Commission’s decision the O’Fallon 
property has a value of $850,000, and, since its net 
earnings in the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 were in 
excess of six per cent on that amount, it must repay 
to the Government the sum of $226,000 as one half 
of such excess. The O’Fallon owners claim a value 
based on today’s prices of double this amount, and 
because it has earned less than six per cent on this 
sum, it claims that it owes the Government nothing. 
An injunction has already been filed restraining the 
Government from enforcing the collection of this 
recapture money, and the case will undoubtedly go 
to the Supreme Court of the United States — where 
it was intended from the start that it should land. 


HE economic importance of this decision cannot 

be exaggerated, and it is evident that the Com- 
merce Commission overstepped its province when it 
assumed the rdle of economic arbiter rather than 
that of an impartial interpreter of the statute. It is 
clear, also, that the Commission knew perfectly well 
that it was overreaching its bounds as the minority 
members have pointed out, but that it dared not do 
otherwise. Knowing that the (Continued on page 72) 
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THOSE SOUTH 
SEA ISLES 


Wadsworth, Honolulu 
JUST ONE MORE LAGOON ** DOWN UNDER" 


Wadsworth, Honolulu 
THE JUNGLES OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS HAVE NO ANIMALS, NO SNAKES, AND FEW BIRDS. BUT THE VEGETATION IS LUXURIOUS AND THE MOSQUITOES PROLIFIC 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH MAY WELL REPRESENT THOSE ‘SOUTH SEA SIRENS”* AS THEY WERE BEFORE THE LONG AND THIS SHOWS WHAT ONE ZEALOUS MISSIONARY 
ARM OF CIVILIZATION REACHED OUT AND CLOTHED THEM IN CONVENTIONAL HABILIMENTS CAN DO WHEN HE PUTS HIS MIND TO IT 





Wadsworth, Honolulu 


HERE WE FIND A GROUP OF THE FAIRER ISLANDERS GIVING THE AUTHOR SOMETHING QUITE DEFINITE TO WRITE HOME ABOUT, AND INCIDENTALLY 
TAKING NO SMALL ENJOYMENT IN DRESSING UP IN THEIR STORY-BOOK BEST 
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HERE ALONG THE MARGIN OF 
THE BAY AT PAGOPAGO WE 
FIND MORE OF THE TYPICAL 
SOUTH SEA ISLAND SCENERY AS 
THE BOOKS AND THE MOVIES 
WOULD HAVE US SEE IT 


A MORMON MISSIONARY BEING 
ESCORTED ASHORE AT APIA IN 
ONE OF THE SAMOAN WAR 
CANOES. EARLY EXPLORERS 
CALLED THE SAMOAS NAVIGA- 
TOR’S ISLANDS BECAUSE OF THE 
PROFICIENCY OF THE NATIVES 
IN HANDLING THESE CLUMSY 
TULULAS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SUGAR IS THE PRINCIPAL PROD- 

UCT OF THIS GROUP OF ISLANDS. 

HERE IS ONE OF THE PLANTA- 

TIONS ALONG A VALLEY BOTTOM 
ON FIJI 
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Righty gf 


THE FIJIAN BOATMAN PAINTS HIS BODY BROWN 
AND DYES HIS HAIR HENNA, SURELY A STRIKING 
COLOR COMBINATION 


AT THE LEFT ABOVE, FIJIAN GIRLS PRACTICING 

THE MEKE, THEIR HISTORIC FOLK DANCE, 

AND LEFT BELOW, WARRIORS OF SUVA, FIJI, 

SERVING KAVA IN HONOR OF THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK 


Pika a 


he 


Caine, Suva 
THE ELDERS IN THIS GROUP OF FIJIANS UNDOUBTEDLY PRACTICED CANNIBALISM IN THEIR TIME. AT PRESENT, THEIR NAMES ARE — FROM LEFT TO 
RIGHT — GENESIS, EXODUS, LEVITICUS, NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY, AND JOSHUA 
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Whiskey As You Drink It 


By Frederic Damrau, M.D. 


so deep as the inexhaustible supply from 

which our pre-Volstead whiskey is reputed 

to come. We have heard vague rumors of synthetic 
liquor and denatured alcohol doctored up to suit the 
none too discriminating public taste of today. But 
the average American is an incurable optimist and 
takes it for granted that hard luck and bad liquor are 
destined for the other fellow, never himself. Hence, it 
follows that he succumbs to the myth that the quan- 
tities of Scotch preserved from the days before the 
war are still as boundless as the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. And he who believes that is an optimist. 
It is true that the farsighted 


() F all the bottomless wells, none seems to be 


bad whiskey was passed over the bar two decades 
ago than is carried on the hip today. All that was 
labeled whiskey in those days was not aged in the 
wood. The only wood with which much of the cheap 
liquor of long ago ever came in contact was the bar 
on which it was accidentally spilled. Aging in the 
wood was an expensive process, and something had 
to be prepared for the sot who demanded all his 
glass could hold for a dime. 

Many a bartender acquired the art of manufactur- 
ing spurious whiskey in his own cellar. Essentially, 
authentic whiskey is nothing more than an alcoholic 
fluid. possessing a distinctive aroma and color by 

virtue of aging in wooden con- 





followers of Bacchus, like Joseph 
in Egypt, made provision for the 
great drought and filled their bins 
beforehand with the necessities of 
night life. This foresight on the 
part of the wise men of IgIg is 
often presumed to be the source 
of most of the liquor that now 
passes between friends; but, with 
the supply diminishing and the 
demand increasing, it is strange 
that such a precious drink should 
be within the means of the aver- 
age wage earner. : 





Has your whiskey been care- 
fully treasured since 1919, or 
did it come, via Rum Row, 
straight from a humid shore? 
Dr. Damrau, Brooklyn physi- 
cian, thinks not, and gives his 
own opinion as’ to its more 
probable source. Although he 
disregards the moral factor, 
his discussion of the harm 
which bootleg whiskey works 
makes out a strong case 
against drinking in these Vol- 
stead-ridden days 


tainers. This process also gives 
the beverage a certain mellow- 
ness and relieves it of much of its 
irritating effects on the throat. 
But the hardened drinker of 
twenty years ago did not worry 
about the mellowness. He de- 
manded only the brown liquid 
with the kick. In fact, many of 
these inveterate topers would 
refer:to real old Scotch as belly 
wash, fit only for weaklings and 
effeminates. Grain alcohol fur- 
nished the basis of artificial whis- 








When the pre-prohibition myth 
fails to convince, the story of the wily smuggler is 
brought in: that huge ships ballasted with the finest 
Scotch hover around the coast like hungry mosqui- 
toes on an August night; that highly subsidized 
prohibition agents play pinochle while motor boats 
unload their wares on the shores of Long Island; and 
that “fixed” traffic officers safely convoy truckloads 
of whiskey to the bootlegger’s headquarters. 

These fables serve to lull the fears that arise in the 
mind of the drinker when the fierce and fiery liquid 
irritates his sensitive throat. And they also answer 
the purpose of propaganda for the bootlegger who 
boasts of the purity of his wares. Truth is stranger 
than fiction, probably because we hear so much 
fiction and so little truth. The true source of much of 
our bootleg whiskey is not the secret warehouse in 
Kentucky nor the piratical craft that hovers around 
the ten-mile limit, but the can of denatured alcohol 
and the bottle of alcohol rub. 

Alcohol idealists have a habit of talking. as if 
all whiskey before the days of prohibition were good 
whiskey. They seem to regard the adulteration of 
whiskey as one of the evils of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it is probable that more 


key. With the addition of a little 
caramel and some cheap flavoring agent, the saga- 
cious bartender was able to convert a few pennies’ 
worth of drug-store alcohol into a flask of whiskey 
fit for his poor but thirsty customers. 


OW to convert alcohol into whiskey is a trick 
. known to every hospital orderly. Even before 
prohibition, reasons based on personal economy im- 
pelled these attendants to make a periodic raid on 
the alcohol supply. I well recall the blue Monday 
mornings on which I would walk into the chemical’ 
laboratory and find all the alcohol bottles empty, a 
bottle of brown staining fluid spilled over the floor, 
and the orderly snoring under the table. It was 
alcohol; it was brown; and so it served the purpose of 
whiskey. The prudent man of bygone years recog- 
nized the perils of cheap whiskey. He paid for his 
drink like a gentleman and acquired the connois- 
seur’s taste, by which he could instantly distinguish 
whiskey that was properly aged in the wood from 
the raw, factitious stuff. 
Russia passed through the moonshine stage several 
years before the United States. Early in the war, the 
Czar placed the ukase on vodka. For a time the 
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prohibition on alcohol was effective; but the Russian, 
nurtured on hard liquors, was not to be deprived of 
his vodka by so fragile a thing as a man-made law. 
From Petrograd to Vladivostok, the whole country 
became a bootlegger’s paradise. Denatured alcohol 
was consumed without any pretense at purification, 
and cologne and furniture polish became the national 
cocktails. Poisonings were of common occurrence; 
many persons became blind almost overnight; and 
death was taken as a matter of course. 

With the revolution came the still in every peas- 
ant’s home. Even the great famine failed to reduce 
the vogue of the still, and much good grain was 
wasted in the manufacture of poor whiskey. The 
Soviet Government tried in vain to enforce the 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages; but as fast as one 
still was confiscated it was replaced by a better one. 
Finally the Government started to sell wines and 
beer, but the Russians would not drink them. The 
peasants continued to keep their grain for their own 
stills instead of sending it to the famine-stricken 
cities. As a last resort, hard liquors of prewar quality 
were sold, but at a much higher price. This measure 
now promises to eliminate bootlegging and at the 
same time materially reduce the abuse of alcohol. 


c is interesting to note that in Denmark, also, a 
country once rife with hard drinkers, the general 
abuse of alcohol was overcome by merely raising the 
price of strong liquors. On February 27, 1917, the 
sale and importation of alcohol were absolutely 
prohibited; but in less than a month the decree was 
revoked and, instead, the retail price of hard drinks 
was increased fifteenfold. As a result of the latter 
measure, cases of delirium tremens, which were very 
common when whiskey was cheap, fell off ninety- 
five per cent. Thus Denmark solved the problem of 
alcoholism by making it too expensive for the aver- 
age person to become drunk. In America, where 
money is plentiful and thrift not a national habit, 
the same plan would probably fail. 

The modern drinker is distinctly amateurish in all 
matters relating to intoxicating liquors. He lacks 
education — using the word in a Kentuckian sense 
to mean the ability to identify the exact age of 
whiskey by tasting it. In fact, he is so woefully 
ignorant in this respect that he cannot tell the dif- 
ference between whiskey and brown-colored alcohol. 
This public ignorance — using the word in a Ken- 
tuckian sense — is the bootlegger’s stock in trade. 

Fully fifty per cent of the illicit liquor now sold 
as whiskey is probably prepared from denatured 
alcohol; that is, grain alcohol to which some poison- 
ous substance has been added to render it unfit for 
use as a beverage. This statement is not a guess. It is 
based on the reports of chemists who have examined 
bootleg liquor and found therein traces of the in- 
gredients of denatured alcohol. Alcohol may be 
denatured or “ruined for drinking purposes” by the 





addition of various chemicals. Wood alcohol was once 
employed extensively in the denaturing process; but 
the results of wood alcohol poisoning are so ex- 
tremely serious that less violent chemicals have been 
used of late years. Benzene, acetone, isopropyl 
alcohol, diethylphthalate, and many other irritating 
and probably harmful substances are now used to 
denature alcohol. 


Gece problem before the bootlegger is how to con- 
vert denatured alcohol into pure grain alcohol; 
that is, how to separate the alcohol itself from 
the poisons that have been added to it. This task 
cannot really be accomplished with any degree of 
satisfaction, and so the bootlegger must do the best 
he can. The denatured alcohol is usually “purified” 
by repeatedly distilling off the alcohol. By this means 
most of the chemicals that have been added to it 
may be removed. But not all! In fully half of the 
specimens of bootleg whiskey examined, traces of one 
or more of the denaturing chemicals will be found. 
At best, therefore, bootleg whiskey is essentially the 
same as the rotgut in the slums that used to be 
passed over the bar in quantities of “all you want for 
a nickle.” In fact, it is in many respects inferior; for 
rotgut was at least prepared from good grain alcohol, 
while bootleg must necessarily contain some of the 
impurities of denatured alcohol. 

In the days when there was a wooden Indian in 
front of every cigar store, it was a familiar spectacle 
to see a street laborer disgustedly fling a glass of 
rotgut into the cuspidor under the railing with some 
such remark as this: “Don’t try to pass that rot- 
gut off on me. I paid a dime, and I want good 
whiskey!” Nowadays we see gentlemen in Tuxedoes 
gratefully paying seventy-five cents for a glass of 
that same rotgut! 

Nobody can safely predict how much harm to 
health will ultimately result from the present-day 
practice of drinking bootleg, alias contaminated 
rotgut. Following an unhappy “morning after the 
night before,” the drinker generally comes around 
all right; then he concludes that the bout has done 
him no harm. But, to my mind, this state of affairs 
does not prove that bootleg is harmless, but that the 
human body, like a Dodge car, will stand for a great 
deal of abuse without showing the evil effects. 

If we must have bootleggers, it seems rather un- 
fortunate that the qualifications for entering this 
profession should be so lax. The proficient bootlegger 
is like the experienced food adulterator: he will em- 
ploy any means of rendering his product as whole- 
some and tasty as possible, provided, of course, it 
does not lessen his profits. But the quack bootlegger 
has so bungled his calling as to bring all bootlegging 
into disrepute. Everyone knows that many deaths 
have resulted from the drinking of spurious liquor. 
A large number of these fatalities have arisen from 
the substitution of the extremely poisonous wood 
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alcohol for grain alcohol. Grain alcohol is known 
chemically as ethyl alcohol; wood alcohol, as methyl 
alcohol. The similarity of names may account for the 
confusion. Methyl alcohol is cheap and easily pur- 
chased. Still greater reason for the confusion! 


| ie se rihage wood alcohol in large amount may 
cause sudden death. When smaller quantities 
are taken over any considerable periods of time, 
complete and permanent blindness may result. 
Methyl alcohol poisons the optic nerve, the sensitive 
structure that mediates sight. Most persons now 
fully recognize the dangers of wood alcohol, but they 
seem to believe that they possess some sort of voodoo 
charm to keep this substance out of their own 
liquor. Then, too, many have a misplaced confidence 
in the integrity of their own bootlegger. 

Still, I have observed persons debating as to the 
potability of antifreezing solution. Recently I over- 
heard two motor-truck drivers in earnest conversa- 
tion over a can of alcohol radiator mixture. 

“I bet we could drink that stuff,” said one of 
them. “It’s only alcohol.” 

“Yes,” answered his comrade; “but it’s got fusel 
oil in it. It would burn worse than red pepper.” 

As a matter of fact, the much vaunted danger of 
fusel oil is a myth. This substance, which has been 
presumed to be present only in liquors that have not 
been aged in the wood, has never been proved to be 
distinctly poisonous. But it serves as an excuse to 
explain cases of poisoning resulting from wood 
alcohol or improperly “purified” denatured alcohol. 

Although we may find it difficult to offer the ex- 
planation, there is no question but that hooch is far 
more serious in its effects than the good old-fashioned 
whiskey. Hooch seems to have a predilection for the 
brain and causes the most astounding types of men- 
tal disturbances. 


The fellow with delirium tremens, as we saw him 
before the war, would shock the hospital nurses with 
his choice of language and perhaps cause them 
trouble by incessantly trying to crawl out of bed. 
But nowadays the man who has indulged too liber- 
ally may burst out, like a maniac, into a fury of 
excitement, spreading terror, broken furniture, and 
black eyes in his course. 

Not long ago, a lady called me to come at once, 
and said that her son had suddenly gone insane. As I 
approached the house, I was prevented from parking 
by a large sofa lying against the curb. Walking up 
the front porch, I had to step between three or four 
dismantled chairs that had evidently been flung out 
through the front door, the glass pane of which had 
been smashed. And when I entered — with many 
misgivings — I found my patient waiting for me at 
the head of the stairs with an axe! Subsequent in- 
vestigation proved that his wild disorder had eventu- 
ated from the drinking of a bottle of bootleg. 

As Dr. F. J. Gerty of Chicago has pointed out, 
moonshine poisoning produces a different disturb- 
ance from that due to aged-in-the-wood whiskey. 
The poison acts much more rapidly and the symp- 
toms are more severe. A smaller amount of the 
prevalent beverages is required to produce violent 
disturbances than was the case with prewar whiskey. 
Furthermore, the victims suffer more profound de- 
pression, and the number of deaths is greater. Even 
after only a few sprees, the mind may be seriously 
impaired. Psychiatrists in general have been im- 
pressed with the fact that modern bootleg is much 
more harmful to the drinker’s mental condition than 
authentic whiskey. 

I have often heard members of the younger gener- 
ation contemptuously refer to all arguments against 
present-day hard drinks as nothing more than 
goody-goody propaganda. (Continued opp. page 72) 





Tonight it was foggy 

And every light 

Along the dripping street 
Was spiculate as a star, 
And spun with heat, 

And white 

With a needling fire; 

And grave and far 

As the pale periods of Leo 
On a night 

Sown of sweet summer 
And the clear, crystal pyre 
That stains the north. 


Tonight it was foggy, 
And a silence shifted 


The Fog 


Under the rainy wall: 

A starven ghost, 

A lichen sprawl, 

That drifted 

Up the unimaginable dark. 
Again, again, 

The thieving host 

Of syncopate small sound 
In the city lifted, 

Or I heard it plain: 

A dog’s bark, 

A bird’s call, 

And the quick, furious fall 
Of water down the drain. 


Davip McCorp. 
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Readers and Writers 


HAT Sherwood Anderson would 
V V call “those writing fellows” have 
their troubles unsuspected by the 
workaday world. I do not refer to such 
embarrassments as they, being human, 
share with a large proportion of their 
fellow men: overdrafts, process-servers, 
mortgages, cut Scotch, Christian En- 
deavor, traffic jams, and the thou- 
sand and one other benefits of modern 
civilization. 

Recently, in the Authors’ League Bulle- 
tin, for example, a pretty point has been 
raised for the meditation of the initiated. 
Mr. Leonard Nason, author of “Chev- 
rons” and “Three Lights from a 
Match,” has been lifting up his voice in 
protest against the unjust rewards accru- 
ing. to those who are misguided enough to 
write books rather than write for the 
magazines. It is his contention that 
money and fame are the lot of such 
writers as address themselves to the great 
public through the medium of the popular 
magazines. Those who address them in 
book form usually discover that it does not 
pay to advertise oneself in this way, and 
even the fame and prestige attaching to 
such authorship are largely illusory. 

In rebuttal have been heard two short- 
story writers who claim that they are 
unknown to the millions who are the cus- 
tomers of the magazines for which they 
write. One of them, whose pseudonym is 
“Tack Woodford,” declares that he has 
had “over twelve hundred short stories 
published in over sixty publications in 
this country and in England,” but he is 
certain that nobody in any ten thousand 
people chosen at random would recognize 
his name. On the other hand, he thinks 
there are several authors who have written 
ote book and have immediately become 
known and successful. 

What could be more heart-rending than 
the plight of authors confronted with this 
dilemma: shall I become poor but famous 
by publishing my work in book form, or 
shall I become wealthy but obscure by 
writing for the magazines? The adjectives 
in the last sentence may be modified by 
any adverb that seems appropriate. 
That ts, in its essence, the problem which 
is being gravely discussed in the official 
organ of what Bernard Shaw pretends to 

ard as an authors’ “trade union.” 
The only difficulty in taking the matter 
very seriously is that the problem has 
been stated in its most fallacious form. 
‘There are authors of books who fail com- 
pletely to achieve fame or wealth, and 
there are magazine contributors in a 
similar plight. Why assume that all the 


advantages are on one side or the other? 


By Ernest Boyd 


It will be at once apparent that, as a 
rule, few writers who can really command 
the following which makes them widely 
known and enables them to winter at 
Palm Beach fall into either of the sup- 
posed categories. They combine serial and 
book publication and, in the degree to 


which they do so, their fame and their 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 
Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 


GENERAL 

Balzac. By René Benjamin (Knopf). 

Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn 
(Simon and Schuster). 

The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Law- 
rence (Doran). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Grotesques. By Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). 











checks expand, Certainly there are many 
honest hack writers who toil and are regu- 
larly paid for certain trade goods which 
are much in popular demand, yet their 
names will never become popular. The 
same is true of the manufacturers of cir- 
culating-library fiction, What is worse, it 
is, and always has been, true of certain 
authors of the highest distinction whose 
books have been pulped and remaindered 
until death or some lucky turn of fate has 


created a demand for their writings. 


HIE truth is that, underlying this dis- 
TT mim, one of the ironies of literary 
life is concealed. How often does the au- 
thor of half a dozen books, all greeted 
enthusiastically as “scholarly,” “bril- 
liant,” “erudite,” and so forth, gaze with 
admiration at his colleagues who merit 
and receive no such encomiums, but re- 
joice in the applause of millions and enjoy 
all the usufructs thereof. While he still 
owes the press-cutting bureau for the 
clippings assuring him of his intellectual 
eminence, he may be entertained on the 
house boat of some young lady whose 


aphorisms on love and sex are eagerly 


competed for by opulent magazines, 
thereby enabling her to provide the enter- 
tainment aforesaid; or he may be recuper- 
ating on the ranch of some two-fisted 
fellow who, by three months’ work in the 
year, can turn out something between 
covers which it is not even necessary to 
mention in its author’s presence. Yet, if he 
venture, without the slightest trace of 
irony, to express a wish that he possessed 
so precious a talent as his host, he is sus- 
pected of being sarcastic. 

Admittedly there are here and there 
men and women of genius who starve and 
struggle in poverty because they must 
create what their inner being compels 
them to create; they can do no other; they 
have no regrets. Such individuals cannot 
and do not debate the problem which 
engages the attention of Mr. Nason and 
“Jack Woodford.” Whether their fate be 


‘ that of a Chatterton or a Tennyson, of a 


Kipling or a George Gissing — they must 
accept it, not deliberately, but uncon- 
sciously and instinctively. But the vast 
majority of writers today are not in that 
case. Most of them might just as well have 
become bond salesmen, interior decora- 
tors, or baseball reporters. In fact, this last 
is probably the surest way to realize the 
ambition to become an arbiter of the arts. 


VEN leaving aside the vast army of 
those who aim only to provide en- 
tertainment on terms fairly lucrative to 
themselves, there remains an appalling 
proportion of writers who have little or no 
justification for their existence. Their 
works, however useful, scholarly, or other- 
wise meritorious, do not, as the French 
say, nourish their man. Good books 
are perhaps the one luxury which the mod- 
ern world does not regard as a necessity. 
Is it not, therefore, legitimate, nay, 
natural, for writers of that type to express 
with becoming respect their admiration 
for those who, in books or magazines, or 
both, achieve the supreme happiness of 
giving the public what it wants at a 
minimum cost and a maximum profit to 
themselves? It takes much less time 
to explain, for fifty cents a word, the 
reasons why one does or does not believe in 
twin beds than to contract a debt with a 
clipping agency because one has insisted 
on issuing another work of brilliant 
scholarship. In the time that one can 
earn, provided the publisher ts willing, 
#500 for, say, a sparkling contribution to 
the debate on Classicism versus Roman. 
ticism, one’s flapper sister has been twice 
divorced and ts making a handsome in- 


come out of her syndicated articles on 
companionate marriage. 
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FRANCE AND AMERICA: SOME 
EXPERIENCES IN COOPERA- 
TION. By André Tardieu. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


AMERICAN OPINION OF FRANCE: 
FROM LAFAYETTE TO POIN- 
CARE. By Elizabeth Brett White, 
Pb.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


$4.00. 


HARLES LINDBERGH’S splen- 
C did embassy has been like a fresh, 
cool breeze in the sultry atmos- 
phere of our relations with France. 
There has been respite from haggling over 
the debts and bickering over who won the 
war and who lost the peace. But the 
supply of Lindberghs is limited, and good 
feeling between the two peoples depends 
on more commonplace matters. M. 
Briand’s proposal to outlaw war between 
the two nations, important as it is, will 
be no insurance against a return of ill 
feeling. Twice within a century and a half 
France and America have joined in the 
closest political codperation and have 
then promptly drifted into a period of 
political estrangement. Is it merely a 
question of incompatibility? And is there 
no possible way to prevent these irritat- 
ing interludes? 

André Tardieu is excellently qualified 
to answer these questions, for he is some- 
thing of a scholar as well as publicist and 
politician and he knows a good deal about 
the United States from residence here and 
from the study of our history. Lack of 
enlightenment, the convenient cause of 
so many of the world’s ills, is, it appears, 
responsible for the unsatisfactory state 
of Franco-American relations. From 
French textbooks one would gather, 
says M. Tardieu, “. . . that d’Alembert 
and Rousseau sent Franklin over as their 
ambassador carrying in his baggage a 
constitution all ready to be planted in 


American soil, as was planted in our 


Jardin des Plantes the cedar of Lebanon 
brought back in the cocked hat of Bernard 
de Jussieu.” As for American texts, 
“. « . nowhere in the dry-as-dust pages 
does one find the faintest trace of anything 
that could throw light upon the mystery 
of out (i.e. French) national life, upon our 
great moral crises, upon the tragedies of 
our slow formation, upon the astounding 
contradiction of our unswerving attach- 
ment to the soi) and our insatiable need 
of foreign influence.” 

Al} this is unfortunately true, but M. 
Tardieu’s book is not merely an attempt 
to prove that a chasm of ignorance 
Separates the two nations; it purports 
to be an effort to bridge the chasm, not 


France and America 
A Review by H. H. Fisher 


by minimizing differences, but by explain- 
ing their origin. For example, the word 
“frontier” is the same in both languages, 
but “The Frenchman’s frontier is a 
fortified line on which he fights and dies, 
a line changed by wars and treaties. The 
Frenchman’s frontier is the soldier. 
The American’s frontier was not a line, 
but a zone; a zone displaced not by war 
but by labor. . . . The American’s fron- 
tier was not the soldier, but the pioneer.” 
And the explanation is that “In a century 
and a half the United States has not had 
ten years of foreign war. France has been 
at war for three-fourths of her history of 
twenty centuries.” Tardieu notes many 
other differences of point of view, of 
temperament, and of custom, and then 
he turns to our recent difficulties and 
discusses them in the light of the past. 
More than half this book is devoted to 
an explanation of why we did what we did 
in the period since 1914. Why we remained 
neutral for three years and at the same 
time gave indisputable evidences of our 
sympathy for France; why we insisted 
on the status of an associate rather than 
an Ally after 1917; and why after the 
victory we repudiated the treaty, de- 
serted our friends, made a separate peace 
with the enemy, insisted on collecting the 
debts, and still showed our friendship for 
France by materially assisting in the 
restoration of devastated regions. He 
does not at once dismiss us as selfish 
materialists, but he obviously finds it 
difficult to make out a good case for us. 
One gets the impression that in view of 
our origin and history, our recent conduct 


was about all that could be expected. 
é must agree with M. Tardieu that 


our policy in the recent past has not 
been admirable in many particulars; but 
one may also believe that understanding 


between the two nations would be pro- 


moted if similar admission were made 


with regard to French policy. Dr. Eliza- 


beth Brett White’s scholarly account of 
American opinion of France very clearly 


demonstrates that there are a great many 


aspects of French policy in the last hun- 
dred years that have been and still are 
with good reason regarded unfavorably 
in America. In fact, France has contrib- 
uted a generous quota to the suspicion 
of European diplomacy and the fear of 
entanglements which has so influenced our 
transatlantic relations. By assuming that 
France and her allies were completely 
imnocent and Germany and her allies 
absolutely guilty of precipitating the war, 
M. Tardieu naturally finds it difficult 
to explain our indifference to this clear 





moral issue. From this assumption he 
misinterprets Wilson’s mediation efforts 
and, by ignoring the secret treaties and the 
Allied territorial ambitions they repre- 
sented, he attributes Wilson’s failure to 
secure a “peace without victory” to his 
inept methods of diplomacy. We entered 
the war to protect our heavy investments 
in the Allies and because our security was 
threatened. “Crusade? Many have be- 
lieved it in good faith. But facts are 
against them. Had it been a crusade it 
would have begun in August 1914, not in 
April .1917. . . . No, Wilson declared 
a narrowly national war which, although 
rivalling the selfishness of Salandra [who 
justified Italy’s war on the grounds of 
‘sacred egoism’], deserves for the same 
reasons, the respect and gratitude of 
France.” 


HE interpretationof our postwar 
policy follows the same lines. Partisan 
politics appealing to self-interest deter- 
mined our policy. There is truth in this, 
but it is just as true that partisan politics 
appealing to a narrow nationalism has 
shaped those French policies that have 
alienated American sympathy. This, how- 
ever, M. Tardieu does not discuss. 
Doubtless M. Tardieu has been too 
intimately concerned with recent French 
politics to view them objectively, and this 
is unfortunate, for after an admirable 
beginning his book simmers down to the 
now familiar indictment of American 
materialism. It will contribute perhaps 
to our understanding of French opinion 
of us, but for a clear vision of the whole 
matter of Franco-American relations it 
should be followed by Dr. White’s cool 
survey of our opinion of France, She 
attacks, as does M. Tardieu, the myth so 
assiduously fostered during the war that 
our gratitude to France for Lafayette 
and Rochambeau has never cooled, She 
shows that we have not only resented 
injury to our interests, as during the 
First Empire, but that we have distrusted 
the policies and politica) ideals of the 
Bourbon restoration and of the Second 
Empire as we have of the Nationalists 
of our own day. “When French thought 
marched with ours we have been inclined 
to be friendly. When France seemed, in 
character and action, to challenge our 
ideas, we have become suspicious of her. 
. . » We loved Lafayette not only because 
he gave generous aid to us in our time of 
need, but because he stood for the liberty 
which we lowed.” With us, as with other 
nations, self-interest is perhaps the most 


important factor in shaping our foreign 
relations, but it is not the only one. 
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The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes. By A. 
Conan Doyle. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


HEN the malevolent Professor 

Moriarty pushed Holmes over the 
edge of a precipice some two decades ago, 
it was reasonable to believe that the saga 
of the great detective was done. But there 
are sometimes trees and protuberances on 
chasm walls for worthy people to cling to, 
and Holmes was nothing if not worthy. 
And of course with the war Holmes must 
needs emerge from his retirement in Sur- 
rey to aid his country. Now it is safe to 
assume that Baker Street knows him no 
more; but Dr. Watson has ransacked his 
notebook and drawn forth a batch of cases 
which had been hitherto suppressed for 
reasons of professional delicacy. There is 
little to say about this present volume 
which has not been said about the others. 
That it is absorbing as ever goes without 
saying. Holmes still whips out his lens and 
Watson still waxes stupid to offset the 
brilliance of his friend. Scotland Yard still 
keeps its collectively flat feet upon the 
ground, and the great man still roams 
the upper ethers of deduction. For a rainy 
day, by all means turn down Baker Street 
once more. 

xx kK * 


The Rhineland Occupation. By Maj. Gen. 
Henry T. Allen. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $5.00. 


HE commanding general of the 

American Army of Occupation in 
Germany supplements his “Rhineland 
Journal” with a treatise on the technique 
of military administration in enemy terri- 
tory. The general’s former book treated 
chiefly of his personal experiences and 
reactions in the Coblenz area. “The 
Rhineland Occupation” deals with armies, 
politics, and diplomacy. General Allen 
compares and contrasts the American oc- 
cupation with that of Great Britain and 
France. The volume is virtually a textbook 
for the student of military government 
by an invading army in conquered 
territory. 

**exe KK * 


Berbers and Blacks. By David P. Barrows. 
New York: The Century Co. $3.00. 


FFAIRS and peoples of French Africa 

— the Gold Coast, the Sudan, and 
Nigeria — are here carefully described in 
the light of personal contact by the widely 
traveled president emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of California. The author’s wander- 
ings took him by train, river boat, horse, 
and foot far and wide through the vast 
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area to which France, as he says, is capa- 
bly bringing the boons of European 
civilization. His experiences reveal the na- 
tives of the Niger valley in a new light as 
kindly and generous. His observations 
upon the results of French penetration 
seem to indicate that the European over- 
lord is dealing fairly with his colonies and 
is about to bring on a new and tremendous 
development in the fertile spaces that 
flank the great African river. The book is 
well written and, to all who love to accom- 
pany travelers into out-of-the-way places, 
well worth reading. 


**e Ke * 


The House of Lost Identity. By Donald 
Corley. New York: Robert M. 


McBride & Co. $2.50. 


HIS is a rather diverting collection 

of imaginative tales unhappily marred 
by a pseudotasteful piece of bookmaking 
— involving a title-page of inexcusable 
infelicity — and an uninspiring introduc- 
tion by James Branch Cabell. Having been 
obviously urged by the publishers to read 
Mr, Cabell’s note, one finds little enthu- 
siasm for going on. Which is distinctly un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as Mr. Corley has 
written engagingly of mortal and immor- 
tal nothings and illustrated his work with 
charming pen-and-ink drawings. “The 
House of Lost Identity” is one of those 
summerish books which make no brief for 
anything important, contenting itself 
merely with whiling away a few pleasant 
siestas for the vacationing reader. As such 
it achieves its end. 


xx *£ * 8 


The Next Age of Man. By Albert Edward 
Wiggam. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.00. 


R. WIGGAM is one type of rash 
connected with this neoscientific 

fever in literature. Now he has broken out 
again with a discussion of civilization in 
all its phases: past, present, and future. 
Civilization, Mr. Wiggam apparently be- 
lieves, is its own reward — and not such a 
very good reward at that. Because of it 
man has become, not a group of mortals of 
whom only the hardiest and most worthy 
survive, but a series of social groups 
wherein the finest expend much of their 
strength in trying to keep the unfit alive. 
After many embellishments of this theme 
— most of them entertaining if of not 
unquestionable scientific profundity — he 
comes around finally to a discussion of 
eugenics and birth control. These he be- 
lieves to be the hope of civilization, the 
heralds of the next, and last age of 
man. By their intelligent and organized 














application he maintains that the socially 
unfit will bring about their extermination 
by refusing to assume the responsibilities 
of social living and failing to reproduce 
themselves. This is a very happy idea, but 
Mr. Wiggam fails to convince us. Were he 
less prone to make his work primarily 
popular in the publisher’s estimate of that 
term he might succeed better. 


** * * * 


Runaway Days. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

R. SCOVILLE, to whom nature 
study is a hobby, follows Steven- 

son’s advice to “live dangerously,” and if 
one may deduce anything from his latest 
book, he also lives interestingly. The vol- 
ume treats with mild humor of lovely 
days on which the author consorted with 
collectors of birds’ eggs and conducted 
some investigations into nature’s byways 
on his own. He clearly demonstrates that 
one who would break out of the cell of city 
life and return exhilirated has only to 
wander through woods and over hills with 
his eyes open and his ears intent. The au- 
thor’s description of a day spent in a tree 
and his outline of the natural life that 

passed before his eyes as he perched on a 

limb is worth the whole book. His excel- 

lent pen picture of a swarm of bees tak- 
ing over a tree is also noteworthy. On 
the whole, the volume is splendid reading. 


* * * * * 


The Family Flivvers to Frisco. By Frederic 
F. Van de Water. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


HIS engaging record of experiences 

might have been entitled the “ Ameri- 
canization of a New Yorker.” For, prior to 
his long jaunt over the plains and moun- 
tains, Mr. Van de Water had never ex- 
plored any of the territory that lies west 
of the Alleghenies. Neither had his wife, 
“commodore” of the expedition, nor their 
son, “the supercargo.” In addition to be- 
ing a rollicking narrative of transconti- 
nental campers valuable to all who are 
tempted to flivver into the golden West, 
the volume is testimony that Americans 
who do not know the vast open spaces 
where men are men and women sometimes 
are governors had best get behind the 
wheel of a Ford and see for themselves. 
Concludes the author after 4,200 miles of 
bumps: “To us ‘America’ no longer is an 
abstract noun, or a familiar map of patch- 
work, or a flag, or a great domed building 
in Washington. It is something clearer and 
dearer and, we think, higher. It is the road 
we traveled.” 
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HE third American ’plane has 
crossed the Atlantic and the French 


nation has again cheered American 
aviators, much as it cheered Colonel 
LinpBERGH, the first to make the perilous 
passage. In Paris, Com- 
mander Ricwarp E. Byrp 
and his three companions, 
Bert Acosta, Lieut. GEorGEO. NoviLLe, 
and Lieut. Bernt BALcuen, are receiving 
the plaudits of France and of the world for 
their gallant and thrilling adventure 
which ended in the sea at Ver-sur-Mer, 
tiny fishing village not far from Caen on 
the coast of Normandy. 

The story of their flight is easily the 
most thrilling of the three. For the 4mer- 
ica, unlike the Spirit of St. Louis and the 
Columbia which preceded her, failed to get 

an even break with the 
Fight weather. From the time the 
flyers left Nova Scotia until 
they found themselves at Land’s End, 
westernmost tip of England, they sighted 
no water, the fog continuously hemming 
them in; so much, in fact, that they rarely 
saw the sky. Still, despite these handicaps, 
they would probably have arrived at Le 
Bourget safely had not the earth-inductor 
compass upon which they relied for their 
bearings suddenly failed them. With the 
compass refusing to point the course, and 
the night so filled with fog and rain that 
they could but dimly distinguish lights 
from time to time below them, they were 
unable to find the landing field upon which 
LinpBERGH had dropped from the skies. 
Watchers at Le Bourget stated that they 
heard the ’plane over them, and Com- 
mander Byrp is sure that if they were not 
over the field they were at least very near 
it, but no one is sure in the blackness of 
that night where they were. Apprehen- 
sion that they might injure persons on the 
ground if they attempted a landing, as 
well as the certainty that the plane would 
be wrecked if they mistook the character 
of the terrain below, forced the decision to 
make a landing on the water. 

Lieutenant BatcueEn, a former officer in 
the Norwegian navy whom Commander 
Byrp met in Spitsbergen last year while 
preparing for his flight over the North 
Pole, was piloting the ’plane 
when the landing was made. 
Apparently he made as per- 
fect a landing as could be expected in 
attempting the difficult feat of bringing 
down a land ’plane upon the water. The 
landing gear was stripped off immediately, 
but its impact apparently stopped the 
plane’s progress sufficiently so that the 
fall was broken. All of the men were 
thrown into the water, somewhat dazed, 
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but managed to get out their rubber life- 
boat, to inflate it, and to propel them- 
selves ashore. They had been in the air 
forty-three hours and twenty-one minutes 
from the time they took off at five o’clock 
from Roosevelt Field on June 30. Their 
landing was made at 2.20 a.M., French 
time. All of the flyers sustained minor 
bruises, Acosta being the most seriously 
injured with a broken collar bone. None of 





The Week 


{The end of a magnificent flight. 
Commander Byrd and his com- 
panions find Paris enthusiastic. 
Honors from the French Govern- 
ment for all. No flight back, how- 
ever. {The Hawaii-San Francisco 
flight postponed by an accident. 
{The American Express will span 
the continent by air. ¥““Cowboy 
Coolidge.” The President takes to 
chaps and spurs to the delight of 
the West. And seems to be win- 
ning hearts and votes in South 
Dakota. “Cal’s our pal.” {The 
cruiser fight comes to a head at 
Geneva. A new armament race? Or 
merely adequate defense for Great 
Britain? Accord on submarines 
and destroyers near. China: The 
Christian General and the Na- 
tionalists. Cleaning up south of 
the Yellow River. {Tennis crowns 
for Americans at Wimbledon. 
Nicaragua again. JAn overt act? 











the hurts, however, compares with the 
nervous strain of the voyage which, now 
that it is over, has left all of them in a 
somewhat weakened condition. 
Crarence D. CwampBerlin and 
Cuar.es S. Levine, who made the trans- 
atlantic passage in the Columbia, are also 
in Paris, and the city has honored the 
H crews of both ’planes. Offi- 
onors cial receptions and the 
generous acclaim of an enthusiastic munici- 
pality have taken up much of the time of 
the flyers. Commander Byrp and his com- 
panions plan to return within a week, but 
it is hardly expected that there will be any 
question of their flying back. The America 
was practically wrecked by her drop in the 
sea and the buffetings of the surf. An 
entire new fuselage would have to be built 
and extensive repairs made before it is 
believed she will be able to take the air 
again. President Gaston DoumERGuE of 
France has conferred the rank of officer 





of the Legion of Honor upon the America’s 
commander and is expected to honor her 

crew before the flyers leave Paris. 
Among the interesting announcements 
in connection with aviation is one that the 
American Express Company will open a 
transcontinental express route on August 
15. Between seventy-five 


Cross- and a hundred ’planes are 
ar being purchased for this 


service, which will extend 
from New York to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Contracts for the service have 
already been let. 

Fourteen ’planes are making the third 
annual reliability tour for the Epset Forp 
trophy. The tour, which covers 4,110 
miles and includes stops at twenty-five 
cities, has been a conspicu- 
ous success this year. But 
one of the fourteen pilots 
has been forced temporarily out of the 
flight, and he is expected to rejoin the 
others at New York. The entrants are all 
commercial or privately owned ’planes. 

Ricuarp Grace, the Hollywood stunt 
flyer, who has been at Mana, Island of 
Kauai, Hawaii, since June 24, preparing to 
take off for a flight to the California main- 
land, crashed shortly after 
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es he had taken the air on July 
Flight 4, and the flight has now 


been indefinitely postponed, 

though materials have been ordered to 

repair the damage. Neither Grace nor 

the dog which was to have been his com- 

panion was injured. The motor and pro- 

pellor also escaped unhurt. Trouble 

developed in the ’plane’s rudder, but the - 
reason for it has been undetermined. 

The light cruiser, that arm of the naval 
service which has come to be considered of 
paramount importance both as an offen- 
sive and defensive weapon, has become 
the crux of the Geneva con- 
ference upon further limita- 
tion of naval armament. These light ships 
— of 10,000 tons and less — are consid- 
ered by Great Britain a first necessity in 
guaranteeing the food supply of the 
United Kingdom, since, because of their 
speed and mobility, they are effective in 
keeping sea lanes open. 

Great Britain’s earliest suggestion as to 
the maximum tonnage of cruisers for her- 
self and the United States was 600,000 
tons. This figure, she said, was the least 
she could adopt which would 
contain any guarantee of 
the Empire’s safety from 
blockades in time of war. Much of the 
tonnage she would be perfectly willing to 
place in 7,500-ton cruisers and others of 
even smaller capacity—ships which 
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would be but lightly armed and whose 
function would be defensive and not ag- 
gressive. The American delegation, headed 
by Ambassador Hucu S. Gipson, had 
already suggested 300,000 tons as the 
maximum which the United States de- 
sired to fix. W. C. Bripceman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who heads the British 
delegation, denied that his Government 
wished to begin a new armament race, or 
that the 600,000-ton limit would lead to 
such a race. He said to correspondents 
that he could not do better than to repeat 
Mr. Gisson’s words at the beginning of 
the conference: “Our policy is guided 
solely by a desire for adequate defense. We 
have no intention of maintaining a force 
which could be regarded as a threat to any 
power.” He was apparently somewhat 
disgruntled, however, by the American 
proposal, seeming to feel that the United 
States was attempting to define “ade- 
quate defense” so far as Great Britain was 
concerned. “It is also within our rights,” 
he said, “to assume we know better than 
other nations what our needs are.” 

The American delegation has now 
agreed to lift the maximum cruiser ton- 
nage to 400,000 tons, while Great Britain 
has consented to lower her figure to 
470,000. There, for the pres- 
ent, the argument rests with 
further compromise necessary before 
agreement can be reached. Japan has in- 
clined definitely toward the American 
proposal, apparently actuated by motives 
of economy. 

So far as submarines go, an agreement 
seems about to be reached which will 
probably fix individual tonnage maximum 
at 1,800 tons. This will not cause the 
scrapping of submarines 
now being built by the 
United States, however, which possess a 
capacity of more than 2,000 tons. Head- 
way is also being made toward an accord 
upon destroyers. So far, no definite agree- 
ment has been signed in any field by the 
conferees, but it is believed that the con- 
ference will not break up without accords 
at least in some fields which will extend 
the work of the Washington Conference. 

An entertaining chapter in the drama 
which might be called “Mr. Cooipce’s 
Winning of the West,” was written on 
July 4 when the President donned the 
traditional regalia of the old 
West and became its most 
honored citizen. It was his 
fifty-fifth birthday, as it was the nation’s 
one hundred and fifty-first, and in cele- 
bration, an informal reception was held on 
the lawn of State Lodge in Custer State 
Park, South Dakota, where the President 
has elected to spend his summer. The Boy 
Scouts of Custer, South Dakota, came 
over in the afternoon, bringing as their 
present a complete cowboy outfit and a 
horse. Mr. Coo.ipce greeted his visitors 
shortly after luncheon attired in blue suit 
and straw hat, but before the afternoon 
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was over, he had retired within the Lodge 
.to emerge a few moments later wearing 
chaps and spurs, a vivid red shirt, blue 
neckerchief, and the now-famous ten- 
gallon hat. The effect upon the crowd was 
immediate and electric. Cheers for the 
President rang out, and when the crowd 
left, it was to sing a refrain whose burden 
was “Cat’s our pal!” 

Next day the President and Mrs. Coot- 
IDGE journeyed to Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, to witness the Tri-State Rodeo. 
The exhibition of Western “stunts” 
seemed to interest both dis- 
tinguished visitors, while 
their presence encouraged 
the 16,000 persons present to cheers for 
the Chief Executive and first lady of the 
land. Political observers upon the West- 
ern front report that Mr. Coo.ipcE is 
making considerable progress in winning 
the heart of the West. His frank injection 
of himself into the spirit of the occasion 
upon Independence Day is pointed to as a 
particular evidence that the President is 
responding to the supposedly more frank 
spirit which exists in the West. 

No important new developments have 
come out of China recently excepting the 
fact that Fenc Yu-ns1ane, the Christian 
General, had definitely broken with the 

In China Communist elements of the 

Red Hankow Government 
to join Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, generalis- 
simo of the Nationalist or South China 
forces, in his war upon the Northerners. 
FENG was appointed to command the 
armies of Hankow which were expected to 
combat both the Nanking Government of 
Cuianc Kal-sHEk and the Northerners. 
But FEenc apparently saw the writing on 
the wall and decided that a divided con- 
trol of the South could never be successful. 
He therefore threw in his fortunes with 
Curanc and is said now to be expelling 
some of the Russian advisers from Han- 
kow. It has been reported that MicHaEL 
Boropin, chief adivser of the Moscow 
Government at Hankow, was among 
those expelled, but a denial of this fact 
comes from no less interesting a person 
than Senator Hiram Bincuam of Con- 
necticut who is spending his summer vaca- 
tion in a tour of China. A long dispatch 
from Senator BincHaM appeared in the 
press of the country recently, expressing 
the conclusion that the old days of un- 
equal treaties with China were done. 

The opinion in growing that the Na- 
tionalists’ drive upon the North will even- 
tually be successful. The Nationalists are 
still concentrating upon driving out all of 

the Northerners from terri- 

South tory south of the Yellow 
China’s Ri d h h : _ 

Prospects River, and when that is ac 

complished and that much 
of the country unified under their com- 
mand, it is probable that the real drive 
upon Peking and Tientsin will commence. 
Should the Nationalists take Peking, 
Cuanc Tso-.1n, war lord of the North, 
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will doubtless retire to his stronghold of 
Mukden where it is not believed the Na- 
tionalists will trouble him. Cuanc has 
never shown any particular interest in 
controlling Peking, being contented with 
his control of northern Manchuria. 

The greatest interest has been expressed 
this year in the Wimbledon champion- 
ships. These English events have always 
been ranked as of major importance in the 
tennis world, but this year 
the success of American 
contestants has given them 
an added glamour on this side of the 
water. Miss HELEN WILLs won the wom- 
en’s singles championship in a sharp battle 
with Miss Litt D’Atvarez; Miss Wiis 
and Miss ExizaBsetH Ryan took the 
doubles crown, while Witi1am T. TILDEN, 
2np, and Francis T. Hunter took the 
men’s doubles title. Miss Ryan and Hun- 
TER won the mixed doubles event. Only in 
the men’s singles did the United States 
suffer defeat. After defeating his oppo- 
nent, Henri Cocuet of France, in the first 
two sets, TILDEN lost three straight to his 
rival. Miss Ryan’s triumph with Miss 
W1z1s in the women’s doubles marked the 
ninth occasion upon which she has been a 
member of the winning doubles team at 
Wimbledon. Miss Wi11s’ success in the 
singles marked the first time in twenty 
years that an American has held this par- 
ticular championship. In 1907 it was won 
by Mrs. May Sutton Bunpy. 

The Nicaraguan situation flashes back 
into the news this week with the an- 
nouncement from the executive offices in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, that President 

‘ Coo.ipcE has appointed 
acenanapen Brig. Gen. Frank R. Mc- 
Coy to supervise the 1928 Presidential 
elections in the troublesome Central 
American republic. Hostilities have ceased 
there for the present; the Sacasa revolu- 
tionists have laid down their arms, and, so 
far as is known, both Conservatives and 
Liberals aré pinning their hopes upon the 
next elections which the United States has 
promised will be fairly conducted. 

Another issue which has been in the 
background has come to light again. It 
has to do with troublesome Article XIV 
of the Mexican constitution by which all 
alien companies operating oil properties in 
Mexico were required to file papers con- 
firming their concessions by December 31, 
1926, upon pain of losing their lands and 
rights. Our Government has contended 
that this law is retroactive and confisca- 
tory. Now the Mexican Government has 
refused a drilling permit to the Transcon- 
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‘ttinental Oil Company which has for- 


warded a copy of the refusal to our State 
Department for study. It has generally 
been considered the adopted position of 
the State Department that no action 
would be taken against Mexico until some 
overt act of confiscation took place. This 
refusal may come to be considered the 
expected overt act. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


Tn courageous plea of Dr. George 


H. Bigelow, Commissioner of Public 

Health for Massachusetts, that a 
more practical point of view be adopted 
with regard to curbing the spread of 
venereal disease has brought a number 
of extremely interesting comments. Most 
of them speak for themselves, as does 
the following from an eminent Boston 
physician: 


Dear Sir: 

The letter by Dr. George H. Bigelow 
appearing in your issue of June 25, impels 
me to write a few words of comment. 
{This letter and its publication are the 
most encouraging signs for a better han- 
dling of the problem of venereal diseases 
that have come to my notice for a long 
time. It is quite evident that in order to 
make any progress in combating venereal 
diseases an enlightened public opinion 
must be aroused. During the war period a 
great deal of interest was evidenced by 
various portions of the community, but 
unfortunately this has seemed to die down 
in the last few years. Now comes the chal- 
lenge of Dr. Bigelow. It should be noted 
that this is not the canting of a professional 
reformer or agitator, but the well-consid- 
ered point of view of a conservative 
health officer who recognizes the impor- 
tance of the problem of venereal disease, 
its widespread prevalence, and the neces- 
sity of treating it as other preventible 
diseases. 

(Dr. Bigelow has met the issue quite 


stand in its editorial policy in furthering 
the efforts of our most worthy Commis- 
sioner of Public Health. 

H. C. Sotomon, M.D. 


The Superintendent of Health of 
Providence, Rhode Island, however, is 
inclined to disagree with Dr. Bigelow’s 
suggestion. His brief comment gives his 
reasons: 


Dear Sir: 

I thank you for sending me a copy of 
Tue INDEPENDENT containing a letter from 
Dr. George H. Bigelow on the distribu- 
tion of calomel for the prevention of 
venereal disease. The reason I do not 
distribute this is, first, because the State 
Health Department has assumed the con- 
trol of these diseases, and, second, because 
I am afraid that if it should prove really 
effective and its use could be made popular, 
both of which I think are problematical, 
I have grave fear that it would encourage 
immorality. 

Cuartes V. Cuapin, M.D. 


The following lay opinion from a 
woman prominent in Boston strikes the 
Editors as a particularly valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion: 


Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your request to me 
I read Dr. Bigelow’s letter and in answer 
hasten to say that it seems to me that as 
Health Commissioner there is only one 


keep our own hearts pure and kind and 
our minds sane and able to think straight. 
{A health officer’s business is community 
health, and community morals only as 
it is with everyone. He can help to protect 
community morals, however, much better 
than most people if he does his own job 
thoroughly and gives the public the health 
knowledge it ought to have, as did Dr. 
McLaughlin of the United States Public 
Health Service— who was Health Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts at the begin- 
ning of the World War — when he made a 
great pronouncement for both health and 
morals in declaring publicly that “conti- 
nence is compatible with health.” Many 
young men had been told that it was not, 
and I am certain that a considerable 
amount of “promiscuous intercourse” has 
always been because of the old tradition 
that men must gratify their sexual appe- 
tites to keep themselves in health. 

(Dr. Bigelow is right in saying that what- 
ever the health officers do in this case we 
shall “be damned if we do and damned if 
we don’t.” But that is true of everything in 
life. If we are honest and fearless we are 
damned and hated, and if we are cowardly 
in statement and action we are damned 
but liked; yet on the whole, I believe the 
first damning to be preferable, for then 
we at least keep our own self-respect, 
whereas in the latter case we have the 
respect of nobody. 

Mrs. Witi1am Lowe i Putnam. 





squarely. Syphilis is a preventible disease. 
There is ample evidence that precautionary 
methods, even when contact with the or- 
ganism of the disease occurs, will prevent 
a development of an infection. As Dr. 
Bigelow says: “Why should the State not 
provide the means for the prevention of 
this very serious disease and educate the 
community to avail themselves of such 
preventive measures with exactly the same 
attitude as is done in the case of diph- 
theria or typhoid fever”? The reason that 
this has not been done is, of course, because 
of certain conventional moralistic and 
ethical habits of thought. Anyone who has 
had experience with the infection, ac- 
quired innocently or in marriage, or seen 
the effects of congenital syphilis can have 
no patience with these time-honored, 
inhibiting conventions. 

{I believe that no one who has thought 
clearly about this subject can have any 
doubt that Dr. Bigelow’s point of view is 
the only logical and decent point of view 
that can be held. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that his letter is the first 
open attack on the subject in recent years, 
that he deserves the utmost support for 
his courageous stand. I believe that THE 
INDEPENDENT is also to be congratulated 
on its willingness to open this issue in its 
columns, and it is my sincere hope that 
it will continue to give space to discussion 
of this subject and will take a definite 


thing for him to do, and that is — whatever 
best safeguards the health of the com- 
munity which he is appointed to protect. 
If it be true that “calomel ointment freely 
applied before promiscuous intercourse 
controlled ninety-five to ninety-eight per 
cent of the infections when seriously tried 
in the late war,” can there be any doubt 
that — although the publication of this 
information broadcast would be unwise in 
that it would doubtless increase immoral- 
ity — he ought to see that this ointment is 
given away to those willing to apply for it? 
Otherwise, is he not putting himself on a 
par with the people who advocate adulter- 
ating commercial alcohol with wood alco- 
hol in order that it may be poisonous to 
those who indulge their appetite? 

{The moment a murderer’s life is threat- 
ened, the public rises to protect him. 
Might not a health officer be encouraged to 
protect the health of those who are at 
least as worthy of protection, for they are 
neither so immoral as murderers, nor so 
dangerous to the community, especially if 
by using a prophylactic much of this 
danger is done away with? It is hardly 
necessary to say that overindulgence in 
liquor and “promiscuous intercourse” be- 
tween the sexes are both extremely repug- 
nant to me, as they are to most people 
whom they do not fascinate, but there are 
things more important for us ail than to 
insist on virtue in others, and one is — to 


LTHOUGH editorially Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT has expressed more than 

once its conviction that national prohibi- 
tion has been ineffective and unwise, the 
Editors have never attempted to suppress 
the opinions of the drys. Dr. Wheeler’s 
article in the June 18 issue was prepared 
expressly at our request. Our correspond- 
ent is professor of economics at Harvard. 


Dear Sir: 

You have shown a genuinely liberal 
spirit in publishing the article by Wayne 
B. Wheeler on “A New Deal for Prohibi- 
tion.” Mr. Wheeler’s article is illuminating, 
not only for the information which it con- 
tains, but for the moderate and matter-of- 
fact tone in which it is written. Contrary 
to what some of the enemies of prohibition 
have been saying, he has always carried 
on his campaigns in a modest and debo- 
nair spirit which some of the enemies of 
prohibition might well imitate. 

{This leads me to wonder whether you 
were not straining a point in bringing in 
so many uncomplimentary allusions to 
prohibition in your otherwise excellent arti- 
cle on “The Dogging of the D’Autre- 
monts.” To one reader, at least, it sounded 
as though you were going considerably out 
of your way for no purpose except to 
say some cutting and not altogether con- 
vincing things. 

T. N. Carver. 
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N Tue INDEPENDENT for June 11 we 

commented upon the forthcoming 
exchange of ambassadors with Turkey, 
mentioning at the same time the charges 
which a group of Armenians, disappointed 
at this resumption of relations with 
Turkey after the defeat of the Lausanne 
Treaty in the Senate, had leveled against 
our State Department. The following 
letter from a young Armenian, an un- 
dergraduate at Syracuse University, is 
welcome evidence that all Armenians in 
the United States do not share the views 
of those who have made themselves so 
stridently articulate in condemnation of 
a necessary diplomatic step. 


Dear Sir: 

You are quite right in stating that “Ar- 
menians in this country, expatriate repre- 
sentatives of a race... are making 
themselves ridiculous by gross charges.” 
But here you assume that all the Ar- 
menians are aligned on one side, and 
consequently your arrow of criticism is 
aimed to all of them. It seems to me such 
an assumption does not conform to the 
existing situation. 

You are living in a city where the howl- 
ings of a few disappointed Armenian 
“patriots” are audible to you. I frankly 
admit that there are agroup of such people 
who, under the guise of patriotism, “make 
themselves ridiculous by gross charges,” 
as you have put it. But may I remind you 
that these few persons do not and will 
never represent the Armenians in this 
country, any more than the members of 
K. K. K. will represent one hundred per 
cent Americans. It may also be true “that 
they care nothing for the rights and per- 
sons of Americans now resident in Tur- 
key.” But their indifference for the rights 
and persons of the Americans is not due to 
their selfishness; these are ideas leaked 
through the minds of Messrs. Gerard, 
Morgenthau, and a few other outcast poli- 
ticians who still foster the childish belief 
that the Wilson award of Armenia will be 
reinstated and his ideals revived. 

GIt is too bad that we, too, as a nation, 
possess. a number of scoundrels, dema- 
gogues, and charlatans, who by some hook 
or crook have been able to keep their 
heads above the average and talk in terms 
of public welfare, public improvement, 
public benefits, without possessing a grain 
of public interest. And I hope you, the 
editors of well-known periodicals and 
dailies, will not take the statements of such 
persons seriously and spread them over 
the entire nation. 

Arsuac O. SarKISSIAN. 





UR plea to the gods of the movie 

world that they supply us poor 
males with more news reels has met with 
a number of favorable comments in the 
press. Evidently we were not alone in 
deploring the banality of the average 
movie record of love and what passes in 
the celluloid world for life as it is lived by 
our more vital Americans. An Alabama 
editor asks “what could have been of 


more interest to Alabamians as a whole 
last fall than a connected, play-by-play 
picturization of the Alabama-Stanford 
football game?” and suggests at least one 
good travel picture a week. 

A clipping from the Union of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, states: “It is prob- 
able that a complete canvass of the men 
of this country would show this over- 
whelming preference for the news reel, 
together with aversion to the ghastly 
comics and the slushy romance of half- 
baked Don Juans and Donna Julias.” 
Again we repeat our plea: “Please, sirs, 
more news reels!” 





ITH Mr. Coolidge off vacationing 

in the Black Hills, and the atten- 
tion of the nation generally shunted 
away from the capital, THe INDEPEND- 
ENT’s Washington correspondent has 
temporarily departed from behind the 
political scenes. A two months’ vacation, 
we feel, will bring him back to Washing- 
ton in the fall with a renewed zest for 
smelling out the unusual bits of political 
thunder which lurk behind closed doors 
and within the minds of officialdom. Un- 
doubtedly this assurance will explain the 
matter to the following correspondent, 
an occasional contributor to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, who writes us from Wash- 
ington: 

Dear Sir: 

This week’s INDEPENDENT has just come 
in and I was disappointed not to find in 
it the customary weekly letter of your 
Washington correspondent. This is the 
thing I always read first, after glancing 
through the “Remarkable Remarks.” 
The letter is always spicy and often gives 
an insight into behind-the-scenes episodes 
in national politics that is paralleled only 
by Collier’s and the two radical weeklies. 

I hope that the absence of the letter from 
this week’s INDEPENDENT does not mean 
that you will not continue to publish it 


in the future. 
Wit.iam E. SHEA. 





How Much Are the Rail- 
roads Worth P 


(Continued from page 58) 


Supreme Court would be the final arbiter, 
it apparently took the ground that it 
would clear its skirts before the public and 
“pass the buck” on to a higher authority. 
Unless the Supreme Court reverses itself 
it must reverse the Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision. Will it dare? This is what 
it will mean. 

If the decision of the Commission is up- 
held, enormous sums of money must be 
returned to the Government under the 
recapture clause of the Transportation 
Act to the injury of railroad credit and the 
consequent lessening of their efficiency in 
the service of the public—a service 


which, since the return from government 
ownership, has been put on a plane of 
higher efficiency than ever before. It is 
further clear that there can be no sub- 
stantial rate increases to obtain funds with 
which to pay these recapture moneys. 

If the Commission’s decision is reversed 
and prices of today are written into the 
valuation record, there will be little if any 
excess earnings recapturable from any of 
the properties because a total value of 
something like $40,000,000,000 cannot fail 
to be reached, and no single railroad prop- 
erty, however prosperous, has ever been 
able to earn in excess of six per cent in any 
year on its proportionate part of such a 
valuation. It will then be the duty of the 
Commerce Commission to adjust freight 
and passenger rates so that a “fair re- 
turn” may be realized on this new figure. 
On the basis of prewar prices, as we have 
seen, the total valuation will be something 
like $22,000,000,000 or $23,000,000,000, 
and it is not necessary to call in a pro- 
fessor of mathematics to figure out that, to 
adjust rates to meet a valuation of prac- 
tically double this amount, our annual 
freight and passenger bills will have to be 
increased in a like proportion. It is here 
that the dollars and cents come in that 
have caused the public to take an interest 
in what is going on in valuations. Is it a 
wonder that the Commerce Commission 
thought it best to throw precedent to the 
winds and pass the buck to the highest 
tribunal in the land? In order to be con- 
sistent, to conform with the statute and 
its own previous decisions in parallel cases, 
it must overrule the findings of the Com- 
mission and hand down a decision which 
may mean economic disaster. Is the Su- 
preme Court supreme enough to ignore 
statute and decision and find a value 
based on prudence rather than on law? 

This is the second case that has come to 
the Supreme Court as a result of the val- 
uations. The Commerce Commission had 
placed a. value for rate-making purposes 
on the Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
—a subsidiary of the Union Pacific — of 
$45,000,000 by applying prices of June, 
1914, against inventories. The railroad 
company entered a protest, claiming a 
value of $70,000,000 on the basis of cur- 
rent prices. After traveling the usual 
course through the lower courts the case 
reached the Supreme Court, which took 
the ground in an opinion handed down in 
January, 1927, that the Commission’s 
valuation was not a matter for judicial 
review till it had been put in evidence that 
specific injury had been done to the rail- 
road in question, and that this had not 
been definitely shown. It is clear that, in 
this instance, the court temporized. Real- 
izing the extreme importance of a decision 
which would in effect settle the entire con- 
troversy so far as the application of the 
price principle was concerned, and with its 
previous decisions no doubt in mind, it 
apparently preferred to play for time, 
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knowing well that other cases would soon 
follow. The same plea cannot be put for- 
ward in the O’Fallon case, because a dis- 
tinct and specific injury will probably be 
claimed if the Commission’s finding is 
allowed to stand. Some other reason, how- 
ever, may be found for postponing action 
for the Supreme Court hesitates to make a 
final decision on a principle of such far- 
reaching import. 

Although government regulation of 
public-utilities property has been in force 
for a generation or more, it is becoming 
apparent that the principles upon which it 
should rest are not yet fully determined or 
understood — a view which the railroad 
valuation seems to strengthen. Indeed, no 
less an authority than Dr. Arthur Twining 
Hadley, in the Yale Review, makes the 
claim that our present form of regulation 
has already failed; that the practice of 
basing property valuations on the cost of 
the plant is wrong and often dangerous. 
Many other authorities agree with Dr. 
Twining, but none have clearly pointed to 
the way out. Perhaps the Supreme Court 
will point out what direction the departure 
should take. 





Whiskey As You Drink It 


(Continued from page 65) 


But the more carefully we study and 
analyze the effects of moonshine poison- 
ing, the greater becomes our appreciation 
of this menace. Two years ago Dr. William 
D. McNally of Chicago published an 
instructive article, in which the rising tide 
of deaths from alcoholism since the en- 
forcement of prohibition was clearly 
shown. These statistics came from the 
coroner’s office of Cook County, Illinois. 
In 1915 only 2.2 per cent of the deaths 
reported at the Chicago morgue were the 
direct result of alcoholism; in 1923 this 
figure had risen to 35.7 per cent. Dr. 
McNally also conducted experiments on 
rats which indicated that bootleg is es- 
sentially more poisonous than authentic 
whiskey. Animals fed on daily doses of 
fifteen drops of moonshine died in a few 
months, whereas the rats receiving the 
same strength of pure grain alcohol lived 
for many months. 

A discussion of the ill effects of the 
national drink, namely hooch, would be 
incomplete without mention of copper 
poisoning. This latest addition to our 
knowledge of the many ways in which bad 
whiskey may poison the human body was 
brought to our attention by Dr. F. B. 
Mallory of Boston in March, 1926. 
Chronic copper poisoning now threatens 
to be a definite menace to all disciples of 
the still and cocktail shaker. Very small 
quantities of copper are not poisonous. 
The body can and does handle a limited 
amount; that is, not more than one sixth 
of a grain per day. But when this quantity 








is exceeded, one is poisoned by the excess 
of copper. The liver, in particular, must 
bear the brunt of the attack and pay the 
health bill of the man who is too sociable 
to refuse a drink. Another danger arises 
from the use of copper shakers in prepar- 
ing lemonade; the citric acid contained in 
the fruit may dissolve poisonous amounts 
of the metal. 

According to Dr. Mallory, 798 samples 
of hooch were examined by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health of Massachusetts 
and copper was found in various amounts 
in 10.8 per cent. A single pint of bootleg 
may contain nine times the quantity of 
copper that the body can handle in a day 
without damage. The copper probably 
gains entrance to the hooch or home-brew 
as follows: during the process of distilla- 
tion, varicus organic acids are formed in 
the mash, some of which are necessarily 
distilled over with the alcohol. These acids 
are capable of dissolving copper. As a rule, 
the condenser of the distilling apparatus 
is equipped with a copper worm. Little by 
little, that copper worm is being dissolved 
into the “safe home-brew” that the host 
so hospitably pours out for his guests while 
the cards are being dealt. Cocktail shak- 
ers, too, are possible sources of poisoning. 
These utensils of social distinction are 
often made of copper, lined with silver or 
tin. When the lining is worn off, the copper 
is exposed; then it is readily dissolved by 
the liquor. 

With regard to their mental attitude 
toward prohibition, there seem to be two 
classes of men; namely, those who curse 
the name of Volstead with a glass of 
hooch and those who bless it with a drink 
of ginger ale. The question of sympathy 
with or opposition to the Eighteenth 
Amendment appears to play a large part 
in determining whether or not a person is 
to be dry or wet in his habits; whereas, 
as a matter of common sense, the quality 
of the beverage one drinks should be the 
first consideration. 

To my mind, the recognized dangers of 
bootleg whiskey offer an argument neither 
for nor against prohibition. The dry ad- 
herents may point to them as a strong 
argument in favor of strict enforcement 
of the Volstead Act. The wet sympathiz- 
ers, on the other hand, may retaliate that 
the situation has arisen from the Volstead 
Act itself. 

To drink or not to drink: that is the 
question. But one cannot find the answer 
in any moral pronouncement as to the 
justice or iniquity of the prohibition 
amendment, for it is purely a question of 
common sense. The drinker demands 
something he cannot obtain; namely, pure 
whiskey. The substitute offered by the 
bootlegger is always more or less poisonous 
and sometimes may even cause death. 
Therefore, is not the man who still insists 
on having his whiskey at all costs very 
much like the African savage who stands 
with upheld spear defying the lightning? 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

group insurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 


Censider only one angle — 
the worker’s wife. 


In case of death er disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 


group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help yeu in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in grqup insurance. 

We have two beoklets, “Management, 
Men and Motives” and ‘Greup Life In- 
surance,’’ which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them te yeu, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


or Boston, Massacnuserrs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free, All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14,1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MACDANIEL 


Lima Box 75 New York 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
“4 An ideal and exclusi vi 
Pine Ozone for cultured Soaphe. Raeulbent toed 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for rent. 
N. S. PINNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New Yor 





Now Available at $10 
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STORMOGUIDE 


JUNIOR 
The Weather Advisor 


Good time Insurance at 


a low Premium 


Takes the guess out of 
your Holiday Plans 


IT your plans to the 
weather. Pick out the 
good days—go suitably 
prepared on the stormy ones. 
The Stormoguide Jr. has simple, 
easily understood forecasts on 
its dial, “clear tonight, fair with 
fresh winds tonight and to- 
morrow; storm brewing in direc- 
tion of wind.” Indicating proba- 
bilities for 12 to 24 hours in 
advance. No puzzling words of or- 
dinary barometer, fair, change, 
stormy — Enables You To Plan 
Your Activities With The 

Weather. 


If a storm threatens engagements 
can be postponed to a better day. 
You'll quickly get the habit of 
consulting the Stormoguide Jr. 
regularly and planning business or 
pleasure by what it indicates. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


me one guaranteeing safe delivery. 


WHAT IS IT? A domesticated 
weather prophet. Behind its dial 
an accurate, precise, scientifically 
made barometer. On the face of it 
complete weather forecasts. Sim- 
ple to read as today’s paper. Up to 
the split second record, while 


newspaper reports are hours be- 
hind. 


YOU CAN’T PREVENT BAD 
WEATHER, but you can know 


what’s coming and organize if you 


possess the STORMOGUIDE JR. 
The Weather Advisor. 


This STORMOGUIDE is made 
with the same precision as the 
other 8,000 types and styles of 
temperature and meteorological 
instruments made by this com- 
pany, which because of their de- 
pendability are used in every im- 
portant laboratory in the country. 
NOW $10.00. 


Description 


STORMOGUIDE Jr. 4% in. white dial, mahogany 
finish Bakelite case, glass crystal, good grade aneroid 
movement; adjustable for altitudes o to 2500 feet. 


I want a STORMOGUIDE JR. my dealer 
does not handle. For the enclosed ten dollars send 


@ Fill out the Coupon 
laylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITIAN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 





